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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ig 

summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept, 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


E regret to announce the resignation of Rev. John 
Cuckson, minister of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. The ministers of that church have been 
Dr. Channing, his colleague and successor, Dr. 
Gannett, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, Dr. Brooke Herford, 
and Mr. Guckson. By the steady exercise of a sturdy intel- 
ligence and a devout spirit, Mr. Cuckson has maintained the 
honorable traditions of service among the successors of Dr. 
Channing in this pulpit. Ministering to a large and intelli- 
gent congregation, he has for nine years — taking both the 
morning service and the vesper service at four o’clock— 
preached to more people than any Unitarian in the country, 
with, perhaps, one or two exceptions. He is the president 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and takes an ac- 
tive interest in all the benevolent work done by his own 
church and by the Fraternity. In his public work nothing 
has been left to chance. His preparation, even in the small- 
est details, has been always careful and conscientious. He 
has kept the peace with his neighbors in the orthodox 
churches, and more than once has assisted at the Good Fri- 
day service at the Old South Church. An eminent orthodox 
minister has said that he considered him one of the most 
religious ministers in any pulpit in Boston. 


ae 


Rev. Grorce W. Stone of Kansas City has received a 
fine advertisement through the blundering loyalty of some 
good men. Mr. Stone was invited to address the Eastern 
Association of Congregational Ministers of Kansas, on Uni- 
tarianism. The committee acted in good faith, believing 
that Mr. Stone was a man who would not abuse their cour- 
tesy, and thinking it desirable that such information as he 
could give should be received by the members of the associa- 
tion. But in all parts of this country, away from the great 
railway lines which traverse the northern portion of it, what 
is called “liberal orthodoxy ” affects only a minority of min- 
isters or people. In this case the old cry was raised, that by 
allowing a Unitarian to speak at their meeting the associa- 
tion would become criminal partakers of Unitarian error, 
and would be guilty of fellowshipping untruth. Such a vig- 
orous protest was made that the committee felt compelled 
in the interest of peace to ask Mr. Stone to consider the in- 
vitation withdrawn. Excepting in small areas, scattered 


here and there throughout the vast stretch of our territory, 
‘such an invitation could not have been given to a Unita- 


rian; and there are still fewer places where such an invita- 
tion would not be held by a majority to be an insult to the 
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Christian Church. And yet there are Unitarians who talk 
about our work being done. There are Unitarians who do 
not see what call the American Unitarian Association or the 
Christian Register have to do missionary work. ‘There are 
still hundreds of places in the United States where a mer- 
chant might as well put up his shutters as to call himself a 
Unitarian and attend a Unitarian meeting in a hall. 


we 


Tue Liberal Congress of Religion, of which we print the 
prospectus in another column, proposes to hold a meeting in 
Boston the last week in April. A very large local committee 
has been appointed, and plans are making to secure the co- 
operation of eminent men representing many different forms 
of religious belief. The spirit of co-operation is in the air, 
and many are moved by it more than they know. If wisely 
planned and magnanimously conducted, such a meeting 
must reveal the secrets of many hearts. For many, loyal to 
their own convictions and associations, are desirous of show- 
ing their respect for ofhers who have faith in a different 
form, and to express their confidence in those who, honestly 
seeking the truth, work in other ways than theirown. The 
names of the persons who have already consented to serve, 
and those who have allowed their names to be printed as 
members of the local committee, furnish sufficient guarantee 
that the effort will be made in good faith to magnify agree- 
ments, to minify differences, and to bring about unity of 
spirit and co-operation in good works. According to the 
announcement which we have received the meeting seems 
to be entirely in the hands of the local committee, of which 
Dr. L. G. Janes of Cambridge is chairman. 


wt 


In “ A Sea Captain’s Letter” recently published a line was 
accidentally omitted. The statement is too good to be 
marred, and we repeat it for its own sake and also to illus- 
trate a kind of error which often appears in ancient manu- 
scripts. It should read :— 

My dear Mr. Dole,— You will find in this box a piece of steel, such 
as Uncle Sam’s ships are being constructed of. You will notice that it 
is bent cold, and doubled twice, a very severe test to put metal to that 
has such high tensile strength (60,000 pounds). I call this piece “ a Chris- 
tian in steel,” because its fibre isso good. There are lots of cast-iron 
Christians in the world; that is, they have tensile strength, and go along 
upright enough as long as they are only pulled one way. But their 
moral fibre won’t stand the twist of temptation, and they break. Now 
the true Christian is the one whose moral fibre is like this test-piece, 
unbreakable. The strain of a great temptation.comes and bends him 
over double, and he shows no sign of flaw or fracture. Then still 
greater temptation comes, and bends him over again, with still greater 
strain on his moral fibre; but he still holds on to the right, and shows 
no flaw. If Christians were all of as good moral fibre, comparatively, 
as this piece of metal is, the devil would soon give up the job of testing 
them. JOSEPH STEELE. 


All the words between the first “bends him over” and 
‘again ’? were omitted. The copyist wrote the first set of 
words, then skipped to the second set, and so left out the 
heart of the statement. Many of the various readings in 
ancient manuscripts have occurred in this way; and this 
instance shows how such a change could be made in a 
document without any intention of falsifying the record. 


a 


Tue recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton, Mass., 
suggests the fact that to a considerable extent Unitarian 
churches cling to the old idea of long settlements. Twenty- 
one of our ministers have been settled twenty-five years or 
more. Eight of these are now pastors emeritus. They 
are Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Rev. 
J. W. Hudson, Rev. M. J. Miller, Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, D.D., 
Rev. H. Stebbins, D.D., Rev. C. R. Weld, LL.D., and Rev. 
S. H. Winkley. The following ministers during the present 
year will have been settled in the parishes which they now 
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serve: fifty-three years, G. M. Bartol; thirty-six years, J. W. 
Chadwick ; thirty-five years, S. B. Stewart; thirty-two years, 
S. R. Calthrop, J. L. Douthit, W. L. Chaffin, and G. S. Shaw ; 
thirty-one years, H. C. De Long, W. T. Phelan, and J. E. 
Wright; twenty-nine years, J. W. Quinby; twenty-eight 
years, T. Dawes and C. Y. De Normandie. 


wt 


Over one hundred and fifty Unitarian ministers in Eng- 
land have addressed a memorial to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
asking that at the earliest available opportunity, ‘the integ- 
rity of British territory having been assured,” the way may 
be prepared for negotiations looking toward the establish- 
ment of peace in South Africa “on such terms that, while 
justice shall be accorded to British subjects resident in the 
Transvaal, it shall be manifest to the world that the British 
government is animated by no spirit of revenge, and seeks 
neither gold-fields nor territory, but desires, above all things, 
relations of kindness and good will between the English and 
Dutch races in South Africa.” 


Professor and Cardinal. 


The controversy going on between Cardinal Vaughan 
and Prof. Mivart has brought out into the light some dis- 
tinctions which it is worth while to consider. We quote 
this week some statements made by a Catholic in the 
Nineteenth Century, defining the doctrine of infallibility, and 
showing how, from the point of view of a Catholic, Prof. 
Mivart mistakes the doctrine. It is interesting because this 
doctrine of the infallibility of the pope, speaking as the 
representative of the Catholic Church and the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, is a barrier to free thought and free progress which is 
giving way, and must finally disappear. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church will continue and have mighty power long after 
the infallibility of the pope has been explained away. 

The substance of the claim made is that Jesus in the 
forty days after his resurrection communicated to his 
disciples a body of doctrine of which he made them and their 
successors forever the custodians. They, by direct com- 
mission of Jesus Christ, were the founders of the Christian 
Church. To them were committed the oracles. They were 
appointed to be the sole guardians of the truth. It was 
made their business during all ages to proclaim it, to ex- 
pound it, and to apply it to the hearts and consciences of 
men. It was a body of truth unchangeable, absolute. A 
curse was pronounced upon him who should add to it or 
take from it. 

The claim of the defender of the doctrine of infallibility 
is that the pope is infallible when he is dealing with this 
body of doctrine. Other things may be matters of ex- 
pediency. Concerning them, decrees may change with the 
changing circumstances of the world. But no liberty is 
given to any Catholic in regard to the substance of Chris- 
tianity as defined by the councils and decrees of the Church 
excepting the liberty of submission. All other truth may be 
received by a loyal Catholic, because it is assumed that all 
truth must agree with the revelation made by Jesus Christ. 
But no individual can be the judge as to such agreement. 
In this matter the Church arrays itself against the intellect 
of the whole modern world, at least against the tendency of 
the modern world. For now in all churches, even including 
the Catholic, there are those who are convinced, having no 
doubt whatever, that the revelations made to this generation 
are as worthy of credence as anything proclaimed by the 
Catholic Church to be of divine origin, and therefore infalli- 
ble. The reason of man is now in all churches held to be a 
divinely appointed organ to be used in the search for truth. 
But the claim of the Catholic Church is that the reason can- 
not be trusted when it comes in conflict with anything which 
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by that Church is accepted as part of the original revelation. 
Thorough-going submission is the act of faith required of 
every one who in the true sense accepts the authority of the 
Church. 

Now, if it were true that the Church had infallibly dis- 
cerned the limits and the meaning of any truth which God 
himself had declared for the benefit of mankind, it would of 
a certainty follow that all truth subsequently discovered must 
conform to that. The fallacy lies in the assumption that 
the Church by the exercise of its reason — for it has had no 
other organ to use in the search for truth — has received and 
understood the oracles committed to its trust, and then has 
forbidden the exercise of the reason in the same field of 
research. 

The Church claims to be custodian of the faith, but the 
Church cannot point to any records which even purport to 
be the accurate transcription of the thought and teaching of 
Jesus in the forty days between the resurrection and the as- 
cension. The mind of man working through all the churches 
has set for itself the task of discovering, so far as it may, 
who Jesus was, what he thought, what he said, what he did, 
and what relation he held to the common Father of the race. 
Reverently but earnestly, the search is going on. As it pro- 
ceeds, the conviction deepens that revelation is universal, that 
it is coextensive with the life of man, that new light is break- 

"ing out, not merely from the written word, but from the word 
of life written on the fleshly tablets of the heart. Because 
this is trae, and because in the Catholic Church the pro- 
fessor represents a large, intelligent, and growing minority, 
the time will certainly come when the bar to research will be 
removed, and some ecumenical council will declare that, for 

- instance, the doctrine of evolution is a truth attested by 
divine revelation. When that day comes, Protestantism 
must prepare either to conform to the doctrine and discipline 
of The Church which claims to be the mother of us all or 
show a new reason for protest and separation. 


Some Value Judgments. 


Quite the most interesting feature of that Ritschlian sys- 
tem of religious thought which has proved so attractive in 
Germany, and in America has in Dr. McGiffert its most 
distinguished representative, is the idea that religious doc- 
trines, persons, and events are to be measured by their va/wue, 
and not by their metaphysical or scientific coherency. There 
is danger here, as, for example, when from the ethical value 
of Jesus we are invited to pass over to predications of his 
deity, or supernatural or otherwise unique historical charac- 
ter. But, at the best, what have we here but an old friend 
with a new face,—the old friend no other than the ideal 
contents of this or that doctrine? These constitute the 
moral and religious value of many doctrines which have 
little or no justification to the intellect,— the “ meat to eat 
which you know not of” in many a friend’s and neighbor’s 
unattractive creed. 

There are in our time value judgments of things new and 
old which are of very great importance. For, if we are 
going to have value judgments, going to decide what things 
are worth and reject them or cleave to them accordingly, it 
is of very great importance that our judgments be just. 
Now there are two words which are heard oftener, perhaps, 
than any others in the debate and conversation of our time,— 
darling words for the journalist and platform speaker, for 
the glib rhetorical politician his principal stock in trade. 
They are “ Civilization” and “ Progress.” Not infrequently 
they are used as if they were synonymous. The amount of 
glorying in the realities which they are conceived as denot- 
ing is beyond all calculation. And, let these words mean 
what they have often meant with men of lofty mind, it 
would be hardly possible to glory too much in the corre- 
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sponding realities, once we were sure of having them in 
indefeasible possession. Let Civilization mean the art of 
living together with mutual kindness and good will and 
furtherance; let it mean peace and order and obedience to 
righteous law ; let it mean equal opportunity for all to realize 
a free and joyous personality ; let it mean the preponder- 
ance of intelligence and morality in all social and political 
affairs,— and the word is hardly big enough for the meaning 
it contains. ‘There should be some grander word, if possi- 
ble, to fit the thought. And let Progress mean more and 
more of such Civilization as we have indicated, and. here 
would be another word distending with the meaning it con- 
tained. But one has only to attend closely to the common 
speech of men, to see that, when they talk of Civilization 
and Progress, many have little or no thought of any of 
these things which constitute true Civilization and true 
Progress. What is meant by Civilization is wealth,— no 
matter how distributed,— and railroads and telegraphs and 
long-distance telephones, and roller-desks, and more terrible 
explosives and instruments of war. And what is meant by 
Progress is the spread of Civilization on these lines, the 
strong peoples of the earth ramming it down the throats of 
the weak peoples and using all manner of fine words to 
describe their vigorous and rigorous manner of dealing with 
them. 

Here are opportunities for the use of value judgments. 
Much sound discrimination is required between Civilization 
and Progress as they appeal to the moral idealist and the 
same words as used by the practical materialist, the man 
whose entire converse is with things that can be bought and 
sold. One of the most eloquent speeches made during the 
present session of Congress was made by a man who thought 
he was doing wonders, And he was, but not as he thought. 
He was speaking as if there were no such things as justice, 
truth, or kindness, or humanity in the world, as if the spread 
of our national commerce and the increase of our national 
wealth were the only things deserving a moment’s thought. 

This decay of idealism has, no doubt, as many forebears 
as a man in the fifth or sixth generation of his ancestors. 
We have become “subdued to what we work in like the 
dyer’s hand.” The arrogance and insolence of our material 
success have imposed on our simplicity, and we have been 
taken in their gilded snare. The splendors of our me- 
chanical achievements have infected us with a doubt of any- 
thing that is not mechanical. But one special circumstance 
has contributed to our present status to a phenomenal 
degree; namely, the doctrine of evolution. This doctrine 
has been very serviceable on many lines. It may well be 
doubted whether it has been serviceable as popularly ap- 
prehended. For, as popularly apprehended, it has meant 
that every present time ig an improvement upon every past; 
that, even if we fold our hands and wait, or use them doing 
wickedness, the wheels of Progress will move on. The in- 
fection of this notion has been very wide, and has induced 
a great deal of comfortable complacency with things not 
merely doubtful, but clearly damnable. But the doctrine of 
evolution, rightly understood, is not so flattering to our com- 
placency, Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, which is evolution on its 
obverse side, is devolution on the other. Degeneration is a 
possible and frequent incident of evolution. A great deal of 
development is what Mrs. Malaprop called it,— devil-op- 
ment. Wherefore in our boast of Civilization and our con- 
ceit of Progress it behooves us to consider whether those 
immediate aspects on which we pride ourselves so much 
mean real good and genuine advance or only some vast or 
little eddy of life’s central stream. To assure ourselves upon 
this head, it is not enough that we are able to answer affirm- 
atively the questions: “Are we big?” “ Are we strong?” 
«“ Have’ we all the modern conveniences 
and explosives?” but those far more significant and pene- 
trating questions: ‘“ Are we fair?” ‘ Are we just?” ‘Are 
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we kind?” “Are we humane?’’ “Are we neighborly and 
brotherly with all?’”? There is more assurance of Civil- 
ization and Progress in the right answer to these questions 
than in the widest territory or the most incalculable wealth 
or the most invincible power. 


Moral Education. 


The necessity of distinctive moral purpose and moral com- 
prehension in citizenship makes it more apparent to our best 
educators that the educational system must hereafter be ad- 
justed to moral teaching. The ethical deficiency has long 
been apparent. It is no longer necessary to discuss whether 
most crimes are committed by educated persons. We know 
that they are not. But we know also that a large proportion 
of crime is committed by those who are intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of at least some degree of what passes for education. 
A Boston paper, discussing this question, charges that the 
examination system in our schools and colleges encourages 
a false idea of honor in those who are subjected to it. It 
believes that young men consider themselves excusable, 
while undergoing examination, for indulging in deceit and 
fraud. “In fact, in order to pass an examination, they will 
forego the higher principles of truthfulness and honor.” An 
easy solution of the problem would be to abolish all exami- 
nations; but are we sure that would end the difficulty? 
Another critic insists that not only are examinations pressing 
down upon the whole educational system of America with a 
false tendency, but that we are “ not weighing sufficiently the 
possible bearings of education upon moral character.” 
Another critic asks: ‘ Will the day ever come when we shall 
have some sort of efficient ethical training in our schools? 
If our boys are taught arithmetic only to falsify ledgers, let 
us have less of arithmetic and more of the ten command- 
ments.” 

The bearing of such criticism points toward the conclu- 
sion that any such thing as a non-moral system of education 
cannot exist. If we omit the positively ethical, the immoral 
is admitted. This is probably the reason why our college 
boys manifest a confusion of judgment between genuine 
sport and law-breaking. It is impossible to root out a spirit 
of medizval lawlessness until it is supplanted with higher 
ideals. With all the splendid advance made in teaching 
science and the humanities, why are we still saddled with 
college customs that break the laws of the land and trespass 
on the rights of citizens? Bible teaching in most of these 
institutions is not omitted, nor college prayers and Sunday 
services. But these do not reach the difficulty. Our whole 
educational system must be readjusted to apprehend that the 
first duty of schools and an educational system is not to 
teach mathematics or Latin, but to make men,— that the 
prime object is to send out young men and young women 
into the community qualified not only to live wisely, but to 
lift the world to a constantly higher level. 

So far as direct moral effort has been put forth, there is 
more pains taken to reform the criminal than to form those 
who have not become criminal. Laws are abundant to en- 
force a degree of social rightnesss, and punish their infringe- 
ment. This is working at the wrong end of the lever. It is 
far more important to society that the young be imspired 
with right manhood, and that the inner laws of honest doing 
become a code of character. Civilization, so far, has too 
much confidence in court-houses and jails. Of course, the 
end of civilization should be as quickly as possible to dis- 
pense with anything of the kind. 

The highest problem now before us is how to readjust 
ourselves to a more perfect purpose in education. Shall we 
undertake to recast the curriculum, and place moral text- 
books alongside of geography and arithmetic? Some of 
our best thinkers evidently believe that something of this 
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kind ought to be done, and can be done. For several years 
past the press has teemed with tentative efforts to supply 
such a demand. But so far even such admirable hand- 
books as have been prepared by Prof. Everett on Ethics and 
President Seelye on Duty have made little impression. 
President Seelye in his preface, written in 1891, said that he 
was surprised and astounded not to be able to find anything 
in the way of a text-book on ethics for use in common 
schools, written in the English language. Plenty of them 
for colleges could be found, but a simple manual for early 
grade schools did not exist. That, however, cannot now be 
said; for at least a dozen excellent books have been written 
on this line within nine years. Do they reach the trouble? 
Do they accomplish the end? Do they even replace what 
little good came from reading the Bible at the opening of the 
schools? 

It is easy to understand the father who recently said: “To 
me it is a matter of almost indifference what my boy studies, 
What I care for is the man who does the teaching. A thor- 
oughly right teacher can put salvation into the multiplication 
table, but a selfish teacher can empty righteousness out of 
the Golden Rule.” He probably meant to say that the most 
immoral results follow a lifeless or selfish teaching of religion. 
Bible instruction may be less ethical than a right sort of 
study of biology. The writer remembers a young man who 
was placed in charge of a riotous school, two members of 
They had had 
well-qualified teachers in mathematics and the sciences; and 
it must be confessed that there was no lack of religious talk, 
yet there had been a break-down. Within a year the whole 
school became charged with the finest sense of honor; while 
the duellists not only were manly fellows, but became 
church members. The new teacher had said very little 
about morals or religion; but his personality had been a 
word of God, more easily comprehended than the divinest 
book. With these convictions, constantly enforced by cur- 
rent events, and re-enforced by the expressed opinions of our 
best educators, it seems probable that our hope for higher 
moral results in education must be based largely upon 
better-trained teachers. Normal training must consist in 
something a great deal higher than pedagogics. Still, we 
must welcome every additional attempt to reduce ethics to a 
science — the fundamental science—and every effort to 
place education on the basis of cultivating character rather 
than the intellect alone. 


Current Topics. 


Ir present indications are to be relied upon, the ter- 
mination of hostilities in South Africa is quite as remote a 
possibility as appeared to be the case a week ago. The 
government of the United States has interested itself in an 
endeavor to discover whether, under given contingencies, 
Great Britain would accept as a friendly offer the agency of 
a neutral power- to bring about an armistice between the 
belligerents with a view to an ultimate cessation of the war 
which has cost many thousands of lives on both sides, and 
has accentuated racial antipathies in South Africa which it 
will take centuries to eliminate. Salisbury has declined the 
tentative offer. It cannot be doubted that President Kruger 
is anxious to secure at least a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties. Several rumors, some of them emanating from the 
Continent and others from London, represent the chief execu- 
tive of the South African Republic as having made definite 
overtures to the commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
South Africa, proposing an armistice. Other reports have 
it that the Transvaal has applied to Germany with a request 
that the kaiser employ his good offices as mediator, The 
terms of peace as proposed by the two republics are based 
on a recognition of the independence of the South African 
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Republic by Great Britain. The proposal was not regarded 
with favor in Great Britain. It will be remembered that 
both Mr. Chamberlain and the Marquis of Salisbury have 
intimated repeatedly that peace in South Africa can be se- 
cured only by the complete suppression and disarmament of 
the two republics. 

Js 


THE situation in Kentucky is such as to suggest the grav- 
est possibilities. At the present writing the State has two 
rival administrations, and, what is most significant, two rival 
bodies of national guards, each claiming to be the regular 
militia of the State, and both prepared to carry out the orders 
of their respective chiefs. Taylor, the Republican candidate 
for governor, continues in possession of the State House, 
which is surrounded by uniformed militia under instructions 
to guard the governor de facto from his Democratic enemies 
and to exclude the officers of the judicial power. Last Sat- 
urday the sheriff of the county presented himself at the State 
House, and requested admission for the purpose of arresting 
Caleb Powers, the Republican secretary of state, and John 
Davis, an officer of the State police, on the charge of being 
implicated in the assassination of Goebel, the Democratic 
candidate for governor. The militia declined to admit the 
sheriff beyond the door of the State House. Thereupon, 
after solemnly protesting against the action of the soldiery, 
the sheriff withdrew. A short time later Powers and Davis 
escaped from Frankfort in disguise. They were apprehended 
at Lexington, and upon the person of each man was found a 
pardon duly signed and sealed by the Republican governor. 
In explanation of the granting of these pardons, Gov. Taylor 
said that he regarded the attempt to arrest Powers and Davis 
as a part of the Democratic plot to overthrow the Republican 
administration; and he intended to secure the two officials 
against the irresponsible acts of a partisan judiciary by par- 
doning them beforehand. 

: ae 


A DECISION of the Circuit Court, handed down last Satur- 
day, materially weakened the case of Gov. Taylor. The 
Democrats have been contending from the beginning of the 
struggle that, in accordance with the terms of the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky, the legislature must decide who of the two 
rival candidates is the lawful governor of the State. The 
Circuit Court confirms this view of the matter by its decision 
of Saturday. The Republicans intend to carry the case to 
the State Court of Appeals. In the event of an adverse 
decision, they will apply to the United States Supreme Court 
for a final ruling. Should either of these tribunals refuse to 
entertain the case, the Democrats will have the situation 
entirely in their own hands, inasmuch as the majority of the 
legislature is Democratic, and has already placed on record 
its opinion that the Democratic candidate is governor a 
jure. The great danger is to be seen in the possibility of 
some act of violence that might take the case out of the judi- 
cial phase, and place Kentucky in a state of civil war. So 
far, with the shocking exception of the assassination of 
William Goebel, both sides to the quarrel have maintained 
their self-control to a remarkable degree. But the tension 
has continued for so long, and the feeling of impatience and 
exasperation on both sides is so strong, that it would not be 
an entire surprise if, in: consequence of some act of passion 
or of resentment, the State of Kentucky should suddenly 
find itself in need of Federal troops to suppress or prevent a 
bloody civil conflict. It is this possibility that is disturbing 
the administration at Washington. 


ae 


Wuat might appropriately be called a wave of reform is 
sweeping over the Greater New York. Rev. C. J. Adams, a 
young clergyman, recently made a personal investigation 
- with a view of ascertaining the magnitude and nature 
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of the evils which, according to common report, were per- 
mitted to thrive by the interested police. The matter was 
taken up by several of the newspapers; and an emphatic 
demand was made upon the police board to close up the 
many haunts of lawlessness which, according to the facts as 
placed before the public by Rev. C. J. Adams and by the 
newspapers, were enjoying the paid protection of the police. 
These disclosures pointed out that gambling-dens, pool- 
rooms, and places of even worse repute — if that were pos- 
sible— were thriving under the patronage of men high in 
the councils of Tammany Hall, and that in many cases the 
police, even if they had been disposed to act, would ‘have 
been unable to enforce the law because of the ‘ pull” of the 
proprietors and patrons of some of these palaces of iniquity. 
Last Saturday the police, presumably acting under the orders 
of the police board, bestirred themselves to suppress the 
evil for a time, at least. The step in the direction of reform 
took the shape of a quiet “tip” to the proprietors of pool- 
rooms to close their establishments until further orders.. 
This was followed by numerous raids on Monday and Tues- 
day. It is not expected, however, that this attempt at a 
semblance of decency will be continued very long. The 
friends of reform are assured that, after the attention of the 
public has been diverted elsewhere, things will be as they 
have been ever since the moment when Tammany became 
assured of its power in the Greater New York. 


a 


Mrs. Marion Exts of Rockford, Ill., who has been a 
prominent figure among Presbyterian women, recently gave 
to the Women’s Synodal Missionary Society of Wisconsin 
the results of a correspondence which she had had with col- 
lege presidents all over the country, in an endeavor to dis- 
cover just how important a place Christianity takes in the 
general schemes of the colleges of the country. Mrs. Ells finds 
that the University of Chicago takes the most interest in relig- 
ious work, while Harvard stands at'the other extremity of the 
list as the college that pays the least attention to organized, 
outward religious forms. Mrs. Ells does not attempt to 
specify with accuracy her standards of judgment. The pres- 
idents of the universities to whom she wrote showed every 
desire to deal with her questions with the utmost candor and 
courtesy. It is evident, however, that some of them did not 
understand just what Mrs. Ells meant when she asked them 
to define the status of “Christianity” in the institutions 
under their charge. President Eliot of Harvard wrote that 
most of the professors and instructors in Cambridge were 
Christians, and that those who were not Christians were 
Jews. This reply satisfied Mrs. Ells. 


& 


Lonpon met with a wonderful enthusiasm and loyalty 
the aged queen and empress who paid a visit in state to her 
capital last Thursday. The occasion was a truly remark- 
able one. The city of London poured its millions into the 
streets, in closely packed, compact masses, to greet the queen 
at a moment that appears to promise a crisis in the fortunes 
of the empire. The enthusiasm was intense. Peers rubbed 
shoulders with paupers in the endeavor to obtain a glance of 
the wonderful old woman who stands for so much that is 
noble and humane in the spirit of the age. The British 
national anthem was roared from thousands of throats. 
London showed in an impressive manner the loyalty to the 
dynasty and the essential national unity that has character- 
ized the English people in all great crises. ‘The demonstra- 
tion of last Thursday even included the moderates among 
the Irish Nationalists. The queen had made, on the pre- 
vious day, the unexpected announcement that she intends to 
pay a visit to Ireland. Inasmuch as Queen Victoria has not 
set foot upon Irish soil since 1867, the forthcoming visit is 
regarded as having an important political bearing. The 
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Honor of .the empire in South Africa has been upheld 
largely by Irish troops. It is the intention of the queen 
to express to the Irish people, by a personal appearance 
among them, her gratitude to the brave men who have 
fought for the British flag upon the Modder River, on the 
Tugela, and the other battle-grounds of South Africa. 


wt 


Tue British forces in South Africa may be said to be 
completely in control of the military situation. At the be- 
ginning of the week Lord Roberts was pressing upon Bloem- 
fontein with a force of at least 35,000 men, including a 
cavalry force of sufficient mobility and artillery enough to 
overcome any opposition that might present itself. Last 
Monday the fall of the capital of the Orange Free State ap- 
peared to be assured, although a force of about 12,000 Boers 
was disputing the advance of the British with some show of 
resistance. If the operations in the Orange Free State are 
to be considered as having demonstrated the full strength of 
the Boers, the march into the Transvaal to Pretoria will not 
be a protracted struggle. It is expected, however, that 
the taking of the capital of the South African republic will 
not be accomplished without some astonishing developments. 
It is remembered that President Kruger at the beginning of 
the conflict announced that before Pretoria is taken events 
will occur that will stagger humanity. There is reason to 
doubt, indeed, that Lord Roberts will ever march to Pretoria 
as an enemy. ‘The power of the Boers is already very much 
broken. The Free Staters have shown every disposition, 
since the surrender of Cronje, to withdraw from the allied 
armies. In the Transvaal itself, in spite of the recent en- 
couraging utterances of President Kruger, public opinion is 
accustoming itself to regard the outcome of the conflict as a 
definite quantity, not to be changed materially by any 
amount of bravery on the part of the burghers. Whether 
this despondency will result in a general laying down of arms 


is yet to be seen. 
L aiastesernaca re venironente mancaan sre Snel 


Brevities. 


It is good to see Robert Collyer still at the front in his 
cheerful, vigorous, youthful old age. 


~ When artificial conditions are removed unity in religion 
will advance just so fast and so far as will be helpful and 
inspiring. 


A study of the life and works of Dr. Martineau, by Rev. 
A. W. Jackson, is now going through the press of Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Those who most bitterly complain of the newspapers 
often reveal the fact that they habitually buy and read the 
papers which they condemn. 


Whatever happens we are not to forget that peace at 
home and abroad is the ideal for all who love their 
country and their fellow-men. 


The rebuke which a business man of good character ad- 
ministers to one who is dishonorable ought to come in the 
line of business where it will be most effective. 


The worst effect of war is that it selects and destroys the 
best products of civilization. It weeds. out young men 
who have the vigorous qualities needed by society. 


The theatre which thrives on incentives to vice accurately 
reflects the character of its audiences. The police interfere 
when the dangerous classes are too much in evidence. 


He must be a man of rare quality who, without conscious 
immodesty, can refuse to associate with his neighbors be- 
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cause they do not attain to his own moral standard of con- 
duct. i } 


Dr. Martineau’s dislike for tobacco was so intense that it 
reduced his travelling to a minimum and kept him from all 
public places where he was likely to encounter the effects of 
its use. 


Some of the Sunday papers must educate their readers to 
a high degree of intelligence: else how can they, in the 
maze of colors, grotesque illustrations, and displayed para- 
graphs, find out what it all means? 


To give all you can without qualification is not a safe rule 
of action. It makes beggars, it breeds tramps, it gives ras- 
cality its opportunity to plunder the innocent and the trust- 
ful. To do all the good you can is a safer rule and a better 
one. 


When church membership based upon assent to a creed 
declines, it is possible that religion is coming in as the 
creed goes out. We think some of our orthodox contempo- 
raries are unduly disturbed by losses or lack of gains in 
church membership. 


A book has been written to arrest the wave of Universal- 
ism which is sweeping over the English and American 
churches. To account for the origin of sin, it is stated 
among other things that the “ unfallen angels’ were created 
since the fall in Eden. 


Why not let all the immoral tendencies in society flaunt 
themselves freely in the face of the public? Will not their 
just judgment be all the more speedy? Why not let the 
plague have its way? Because the infection of the ignorant 
and the innocent is a danger always present. 


We doubt the rumor that Gen. Cronje is to be sent to 
St. Helena. Thus far in his career Gen. Roberts has shown 
no signs of being the particular kind of fool that it would 
take to be guilty of such an act. It would be difficult to 
invent a scheme which would be more ingeniously contrived 
to offer a needless affront to France, to the Boers, to the 
Dutch, and to all their sympathizers in Europe. 


Letters to. the Editor. 


oe 


Books Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Sunday-school at Marlboro, Mass., has introduced the 
new “ Song and Service Book.” In making the change, fifty 
or sixty copies of the book formerly used, ‘“‘The Carol,” are 
on hand for disposal to any other Sunday-school where they 
will be serviceable. 

For the same cause are questions books, of various kinds, 
to be given away. The Marlboro Sunday-school generously 
offers to send these to any needy Sunday-school without any 
expense for transportation. Application in this matter can 
be made to Mr. J. V. Jackman, Marlboro, Mass. 

Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


The Child’s Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I note the article regarding the little prayer “ Now I lay 
me” with much of interest, and shall certainly teach my little 
ones the last two lines changed to the form given and would 
add that I am teaching them as I was taught, to say,— in- 
stead of “I pray the Lord, etc.”—“I pray Zhee, Lord.” 
This makes the prayer seem much more as though the child 
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were addressing a very real and present “Lord,” and not 
one in the third person. We always read the Register with 
much interest. It is sent to us regularly, through our 
little church in Atlanta, which is small in number, but “ brave 
of heart.” C. BANGs. 


For the Christian Register. 


Faith. 


-BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS, 


Oh! do not fear to enter Death’s dark portal, 
To lay your rusted, worn-out armor by; 

To find existence is, indeed, immortal ; 
Twill change its raiment, but it cannot die. 


We wander on through Nature’s fields forever, 
Life cannot linger in the quiet grave: 

Tts ceaseless force may wreck fond hopes and sever; 
But Life is with us, walking o’er the wave. 


The Power that builds the worlds through countless ages, 
The Purpose, binding each one to the All, 

Whose cooling dew first neediest plants assuages, 
Still holds our lives, and guides their rise and fall. 


The American Home: 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


A recent writer tells us that the chief difference between 

an Englishman and an American is that the former makes 
more use of home. On the other hand, an American thinks 
that he has a home when he has built a big house with all 
the modern conveniences. It is curious, as one travels over 
the United States, to observe that the same style of house 
can be found from Portland to San Francisco. No matter 
where it is built, it is likely to be the same sort of a build- 
ing, with the same characteristics, inside and out. The only 
exception is that the planter of the South gives us broader 
verandas and more open vistas. There was some excuse for 
our forefathers, who imported English styles purely out of 
love for old England; but there is no climatic demand why 
the people who stretch across the continent should have a 
single controlling idea about their houses. I am conscious 
in Maine of quite a different range of needs and sentiments 
from those naturally belonging to the prairie States or even 
the Empire State. So long as we build mere houses and 
call them homes, we shall fail to breed a home instinct. 
- No two persons should have exactly the same house or the 
same sort of a house. I imagine that a house ought to 
grow a good deal as a body grows, and a good deal as the 
house grows on the back of our crustacean neighbors. 
Even a hermit crab, when it steals a neighbor’s shell for a 
domicile, steals one into whose peculiar convolutions it can 
fit its body; but we rarely ever fit to our house at all. 
This, of course, may be expected of those who move from 
one house to another annually; but it is unfortunately true, 
also, of those who build houses for themselves. An archi- 
tect is employed who exhibits half a dozen sketches, one of 
which is selected as the most beautiful, but not as the most 
appropriate. So it happens that we say of a building, 
“That is Cooper’s house,” or “ That is Anderson’s house,” 
referring to the architect, and not to the occupant. 

This house difficulty is closely associated with the more 
vital features of homelessness. In the early part of the 
century the American home was uniquely full. It covered 
‘almost all that now goes on in factories. It was the advent 
of steam power that took candle-making and soap-making 
and cloth-weaving and the old spinning-wheel, and, finally, 
even the knitting-needles out of the home, and so robbed it 
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of its most interesting industrial features. Man’s home 
work was narrowed as much as the woman’s, Then around 
our huge factories grew up a congested and homeless popu- 
lation. The people lost their land love and their home at- 
tachments. ‘The reversal of this drift is coming in with the 
exchange of steam power for electricity. It is the most 
welcome change that we can anticipate. The next century 
bids fair to build up the American home once more, and to 
plant it once more in a garden. The city flat is as far from 
the ideal as we shall be likely to go. 

Are we sure that in some other ways the American home 
has not suffered? What shall we say of the farming ott of 
our children to public institutionalism? The Spartans gave 
up their children hardly more completely and complacently 
than do we. For education, we farm them to a school; 
for religion, to the church; for business, to trade and store 
life. I have an idea that we shall go far to find a mother 
who could not do a great deal of the primary work that is 
done in our schools. Froebel had no idea of substituting, 
kindergartens for homes. His purpose was to make over 
homes into kindergartens, to introduce a garden-life spirit 
into those homes that were too harsh and barren. But we 
create outside of our homes what he meant to have inside of 
them, and so supplant the mother. Never before did any 
race or age fail to give the first seven years of a child’s life 
to its mother. Is there any good reason why we should not 
see a new era of home expansion? Is there any substantial 
reason why the individuality of home should be discharged 
into a public commonalty? . As for religion, if we have any, 
why shall we send our children to the revivalist to be con- 
verted? ‘I cannot comprehend the reason that sends a boy 
away from home to learn to read, while his parents read the 
dailies and the monthlies.” The dull dreariness of this busi- 
ness is hard to describe. We are hardened to it, however. 
There is no fulness of home life, and very little of home 
thinking. But there is not a farm and there is hardly a cot- 
tage in the United States that does not cover more material 
for education than the best school-house ever erected. Here, 
under our feet and over our heads, are geology, chemistry, en- 
tomology, botany, physics; and why can they not be utilized 
as patts of home? Or must all these things lie idle, even un- 
seen, while our boys and girls are sent off to pick up what 
they can at the public expense? I do not doubt the value 
of the school. I only wonder why we insist on dulling and 
deadening our home so completely, and failing to utilize all the 
rich material that might go to constitute a glorious home life. 
Why we may not be mutual investigators is the puzzle,— why 
parents and children may not study together. All over the 
land we are applying science, or ought to be applying science, 
to the soil. Applied geology not only explains soils, rocks, 
streams, and land, but it expounds land culture, and how to 
utilize rocks and soil. Applied biology in general makes the 
boy master of the bugs and moths and the mischievous plants 
that hinder culture. There really is no reason why the study 
of these things, as well as the application of study, shall not 
be carried on by parents and children together. There is no 
life so eminently delicious as where a home is a school. A 
wise father goes through life with his children, hunting after 
facts and truths that are written on every leaf and bedded 
in every spadeful of soil. 

My plea is for a larger conception of home, a wider in- 
terpretation of the family. I would see the family as a 
divine circle, full of peace and comfort and love, and 
devout with ethical aspiration, folded in the sunshine of 
mutual helpfulness. An able writer says: “ Self-seeking is 
the main principle of life in the vast number of our homes. 
If to the children in these latter homes are added the thou- 
sands who exist with scarcely a trace of home life, we 
shall be forced to admit there will be a moral crisis if the 
public school were not doing its beneficent work.” But 
now the school cries out for homes that shall make good 
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and round out the work that public education is intended 
to accomplish. The true home is the social unit, and the 
true school is the supplement of the right home. School 
and society are adjuncts, or ought to be, of an all-powerful 
home life. Home should be considered as, after all, the 
real place where the child’s tastes, views, sentiments, and 
love should be shaped. President Thwing says, “ Every 
member of a household should be impressed, in every possi- 
ble way, with the importance of the family.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Search after Truth. 


BY WILLIAM D. LITTLE. 


Truth ever lures us on. With beckoning finger 

She seeks to draw us from the dim and murky realm 
Of ignorance and doubt, in which we long have wandered, 
And points to new and undiscovered lands, 

Where freedom is and knowledge dwells. 

With clarion voice she rings the message : 

“ Find me, and ye find life. 

This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

God’s universe is truth, himself is truth. 

Then think not that the truth hath aught to fear 
From free and full inquiry; for it is planted 

On the rock immovable of his eternal verity, 

And only waits to be revealed. 

So truth is everlasting, and must prevail. 

Obscured it may be for a time; but in the end 

It triumphs still o’er ignorance and fear, 

And ushers in the grand, new world to be. 


Then let us seek the truth. What matter 

If, in the search, the house of old belief 

Totter and crumble into nothingness ; 

For — inspiring thought — it will erect for us 

A statelier and a nobler habitation, 

In whose spacious halls the soul may roam, 

And ever-deepening inspiration find 

To reach still loftier heights of thought and feeling, 
And truer knowledge of the Universal Father, 
Whom to know is life,— ay ! life eternal. 

With earnest purpose, then, brave souls, fight on. 
Heed not the jeers and scoffs of those 

Who sit in shadowing twilight, fearful of the day. 
Climb the infinite ascent that leads to life. 

Push on with step unfaltering; and truth, 

God’s infinite, eternal truth, shall make you free. 


The Newspaper and the Individual. 


BY A NEWSPAPER MAN. 


The dream of a past age has become the fact of the 
present. Virgil’s Fama, with her hundred ears, ready to 
catch the sound of deeds, and her hundred mouths, ready to 
trumpet it into the hearing of the world, has found her 
realization in the modern newspaper. The curious gazette 
that amused and entertained the sa/ons of France three cen- 
turies ago has become a vast instrument, recording the 
world’s doings with a minute and inexhaustible capacity for 
detail, blazoning upon the crowded marts the words that 
have been whispered into the ears of princes and statesmen, 
sometimes debating public interests with a noble courage 
and a convincing force and at others retailing private shame 
with a cruel cynicism that fairly staggers the mind. 

When a great newspaper lends its columns to a worthy 
public cause, its loyalty is taken quite as a matter of course. 
When, on the other hand, the same newspaper publishes the 
details of a great private scandal, the thinking people of the 
community are not slow to express their denunciation of it, 
oftentimes quite ignoring the fact that the columns which 
contained the trivial and the vulgar upon the occasion in 
point had been devoted faithfully and courageously, upon 
the day before, to a defence of the common weal, to the 


righting of private wrong, or the: prevention of a public 
crime. 

It has become an accepted dictum among certain observ- 
ers that the American daily press has descended from its 
part as aconserver of the public interest, and has degenerated 
into a retailer of the scandalous, the trivial, and the vulgar. 

Is the daily press guilty of the sweeping charges that have 
been laid atits door by the reformers? Itis, anditis not. To 
be sure, some of the great newspapers that issue from the 
presses day after day can present but small claim to the 
respect or the indulgence of the better portion of the com- 
munity. There are newspapers of which the only tangible 
mission is to pander to the prurient and the morbid appetites 
of society, to arouse the lowest political passions of the un- 
thinking throng, and to pervert and color current fact, for 
their own short-seeing purpose. __ 

But these newspapers, in justice must it be said, are con- 
spicuously in the minority. They represent certain abnormal 
tendencies in journalism, just as some of the travelling 
evangelists represent aberrations of the religious instinct. 

The brighter side of the picture shows that there is much 
of lofty ideals, much of conscientious respect for private 
right, much of Christian uprightness in the conduct of the 
average American newspaper,— the organ that furnishes, day 
after day, year after year, a broadening glimpse of the events 
that go to make or mar nations; that traces the steady march 
of the race toward a nobler and a happier state; that points 
out the healing of strife between nations and the increasing 
community of interest between peoples. The average news- 
paper may indeed be called a Christian newspaper. It may 
fail occasionally of the high ideals of the best civilization, 
just as a vast number of conscientious, upright, intelligent, 
and wholesome men and women often miss the full height of 
their enlightened conviction by a painfully wide margin. 
The American press is a faithful reflection of the mind and 
the conscience of the people. It is an important instrument of 
a civilization which, in spite of its many palpable limitations, 
is essentially Christian in its aims and its conceptions. The 
fact that the great bulk of Christian men and women in the 
community find a daily newspaper an almost indispensable 
part of their equipment for the day must be taken to indicate 
that the columns of this or that particular newspaper reflect, 
more or less, the enlightened sentiment and the chastened 
taste of the reader. 

A close study of the method and the policy of the daily 
newspaper discloses in a aonspicuous degree the virtues and 
the vices that are observable in the average individual. It 
can be said boldly, and without fear of contradiction, that in 
no field of human endeavor is the sense of personal honor 
and the obligation of public duty more highly developed than 
it is among that army of obscure, sometimes clever, but mostly 
honorable workers whose duty it is to place before mankind 
the record of the achievements and the failures, the triumphs 
and the sorrows of the race, as it marches and toils, through 
sunshine and storm, upon the way of its magnificent destiny. 
If sometimes a rough finger is laid upon the burning sores of 
human life, if the veil that conceals dishonor is torn from the 
face of failure with all-too-violent a hand, the cruelty is not to 
the relish of the writer: it is condonable as a part of the great 
work that aims to present to humanity a faithful summary 
of the day’s events,— a summary upon which may be written, 
“ Man, know thyself.” 

If the reflection is sometimes disheartening and dreary, 
if the evil of a day blots out the good of it and leaves a 
black mark behind, it is because the reader is blind to the 
quiet and inconspicuous annals of achievement, the sum total 
of the routine of civilization, that is recorded just as faith- 
fully as are the remorseful and the woful things. 

But, curiously enough, the casual reader of the newspaper 
does not notice with sufficient distinctness the many instances 
of heroism, of devotion to duty, of silent and dignified 
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’ worth, that are set forth in the columns of his newspaper. 
The striking tale of misfortune or vice has apparently 
blinded him to the things that are noble and praiseworthy ; 
and, with a feeling of discouragement and weariness, he 
asks himself, “Can this be a faithful record of a day in 
the life of mankind?” 

Nine times out of ten, the record is faithful enough. ‘The 
unfortunate circumstance is that the reader has allowed the 
contemplation of the ghastly to blind him to the vision of 
the glorious. 

The individual has committed precisely the error into 
which the newspaper had fallen! 


For the Christian Register. 


How Sing’st Thou, Then? 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


The daily round of life — man’s broken faith, 
The shock of accident, the smart of pain, 
Love’s hunger, disappointment’s mocking wraith, 
Bereavement’s anguish, sudden passion’s stain— 
O hopeful soul of mine! the daily round 
Of life for thee is no less hard and black 
Than other mortals in their passage sound : 
How sing’st thou, then,— so often on the rack ! 
And soul makes answer: Would it help my state 
To hail Despair? to curse? or clap the breast? 
Nay! but a song will direst ill abate, 
And bring the burdened heart unbounded rest. 
Or joy or grief I learn to greet as friend, 
And find in each life’s angel and life’s end. 


The Continuity of Catholicism. 


BY R. F, CLARKE, S.J. 


Before our Lord ascended into heaven, we are told in 
Holy Scripture that, during the forty days that intervened 
between his resurrection and his ascension into heaven, he 
appeared to his apostles, “ speaking of the kingdom of God” 
(Acts i. 3). Now the kingdom of God is in the New Testa- 
ment a synonym for the Church of Christ, sometimes for the 
Church on earth, sometimes for the Church in heaven. In 
this passage it has reference primarily to the Church on 
earth. It informs us that our Lord instructed his disciples 
on the nature of the Church which he had come to found on 
earth, its constitution, its government, its discipline, its sacra- 
ments, and, above all, on the sacred doctrines which it was 
commissioned to teach to mankind. He bequeathed to it a 
body of dogma, clear, definite, and unmistakable, which was 
to be the substance of all its future teaching. This sacred 
deposit he placed in the hands of his twelve apostles. After 
the death of the last of them, no sort of addition was to be 
made to it. No council, no pope, no saint, not the whole 
Catholic Church united together, could add one jot or tittle 
to it. To attempt any further addition would not only be a 
departure from his commands, but would be an act of apos- 
tasy and sacrilege, so that to it may be applied the words of 
Saint John in the Apocalypse: “If any man shall add to 
these things, God shall add to him the plagues that are 
written in this book.” ... 

Every one who has a long experience of conversions to the 
Catholic Church encounters from time to time instances of 
men and women who have, indeed, been received into the 
Church — and, it may be, received in all good faith — who 
have, nevertheless, never made in their heart the necessary 
act of complete intellectual submission to her teaching which 
alone constitutes the person received a true and genuine 
Catholic. Converts there are who really are not converts at 
all. They have learned to admire the Church, and to rec- 
ognize her superiority to any other religion in the world. 
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They are attracted by her logical consistency, by her invio- 
lable unity, by the holy lives of her saints, by her corre- 
spondence with the Church of the New Testament, by the high 
standard which she proposes to her members, or by some 
other of the countless motives which constitute her creden- 
tials to mankind. In all this they act on their own private 
judgment (guided, it may be, by the Holy Spirit of God), as 
all must do outside the Church. But, when they enter the 
Church’s precincts, they continue in the same habit of mind. 
They bring their private judgment with them into the Church 
instead of bidding farewell to it on the threshold. They 
continue to act on their private judgment just as they did 
before. They never lay it down at the feet of the vicar of 
Christ, renouncing henceforward all claim to judge of that 
which the Church has stamped with the mark of her infallible 
teaching. Thus they are 7 the Church, but notofit. T hey 
have not its true spirit. They are Catholics in name, but not 
in reality. And the natural result of this is that, when they 
encounter some dogmatic decree that does not fit in with 
what they regard as sufficiently proved on grounds of their 
own fallible human reason, “by and by they are offended.” 
They prefer their own private judgment to what the Church 
declares to be true. And as the Church cannot give way, 
and they will not give way, they end, after a long course of 
internal and, perhaps, external revolt, by finding themselves 
at last outside the Church altogether. They want to teach 
the Church, and are indignant because the Church will not 
be taught by them. They have never, from first to last, 
made that act of entire and absolute submission which every 
Catholic must make if he is to be a member of the Church 
at all, or, if they have ever made it, they have afterward re- 
called it. They have not the humility which is required of 
those who look to the Church as their teacher and guide in 
all questions that fall within her scope. Hence they find 
themselves out of place within her fold, and either leave the 
Church of their own accord or else are cut off from com- 
munion with her by the exercise of her authority.— /Vine- 
teenth Century. 


How Unitarians Believe in Christ. 


BY MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


We are not captious: we are earnest, eager seekers after 
Jesus; but we want not a theological figment, we want not 
the creation of fallible councils, we want not the imagination 
of ignorant and dark ages of cruelty and superstition. We 
want Jesus, the son of God, and our brother ; and is it any 
wonder that he has had to wait eighteen hundred years to be 
found? Since Theodosius drove out those who dared to 
think from all the churches of the East, there has not been 
an hour when a person could seek simply and freely after 
Jesus without peril of the rack and thumb-screw, torture in 
this world and endless torture in the next. What do majori- 
ties count when they have been majorities summoned by 
force, and maintained by threats of death in this life and of 
endless torment hereafter? Even to-day, nobody can burn 
me for my opinions, as they would gladly have done a little 
while ago; but they can hound Dr. Briggs, they can hound 
Prof. McGiffert out of his Church, out of all the dear asso- 
ciations of his surroundings. They can cast obloquy upon 
his name. They can make it unpleasant for him and impos- 
sible for him to live after the fashion which he would freely 
choose. 

There is not liberty yet for the hungry human heart to 
seek after and find the real Jesus, the loving son of God. 
We have got to go back of the Gospels; and, when we are 
there, we Unitarians, as the result of all the careful, prolonged 
study and search of years, believe that we find him,— the 
son of the carpenter in Nazareth, but, while the carpenter’s 
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son, the grandest of all the sons of men, the out-flowering, 
the supreme result of the life, the aspiration, the hunger and 
thirst of that nation which has been distinguished above and 
beyond all other peoples for its genius in the realm of 
religion, the last and greatest of the teachers and prophets, 
the holy men of the great Hebrew race. 

We believe, then, that this is the Jesus that we wish to 
accept and make the foundation stone of our religious life. 
Now what is he to us, when we have found him, this man 
Christ Jesus?) What is he tous? He is first the revelation 
of God, in a sense that is true of no other man that ever 
lived. How doI mean that? I mean itin a purely and per- 
fectly natural way. God puts all of himself into a grass- 
blade that a grass-blade will hold, he puts all of himself into 
a tree that a tree can hold, he puts all of himself into a bird 
or an animal that it can hold. But he must have a man that 
thinks, feels, loves, before he can make any clear or complete 
manifestation of himself, some one wrought in his own image ; 
and the highest and completest man will be the clearest and 
most nearly perfect revelation of himself. 

Suppose nobody had ever seen the sun. They had seen 
the rays of the sun shining through a window or reflected 
from some crystal. Now the more perfect the crystal, the 
more completely it could take in the rays of the sun and send 
them out again, the more completely would it be a revelation 
of the nature of the sun, its brilliancy and beauty and power. 
So the most complete man, the religious genius, the one who 
submits his will perfectly to the Father, he is the one great 
clear revelation of the Father to his brethren ; and we believe 
in Jesus as such a revelation of God. 

What next? We believe in him asa revelation of humanity 
to itself. If you wish to find out what human nature is, you 
do not go to some dwarfed or one-sided or degraded or 
partial expression of it in some particular man. Find the 
completest man you can, and there, we say, is manhood; 
that is humanity, that is what humanity can be; that is what 
it is in its essential nature and in its highest expression. 
And so, when we look in the face of the Nazarene, we see, 
not only a perfectly natural, but divine revelation of the 
Fathers: we see also the highest and clearest expression of 
the possibility of man. So he reveals to us what we are and 
what we may become. 

Another thing: we cannot copy or imitate something or 
some one essentially unlike ourselves. We cannot take an 
animal or a bird as our example; and, if you tell me that God 
is essentially unlike me, I cannot take him for an example. 
But Jesus, being the manifestation of the Father, and being 
also my brother,— a complete specimen of what a man may 
be,— becomes to me an example, some one I can copy, some 
one whose footsteps I may trace and follow, trying, however 
far behind, to keep him in sight and make him a goal toward 
which I strive. And, becoming such an example as this, he 
becomes also, by virtue of that power of love and attraction 
which is in him an inspiration, himself a perpetual challenge. 
Just as, for example, an art student goes abroad. Why? 
Because there is nothing beautiful here to paint? Not at all. 
He goes that he may find the grandest specimens of the 
masters of all ages. He studies in the National Gallery in 
London, in the Louvre in Paris, at Dresden, Florence, Rome, 
Venice, and Madrid. He goes that he may copy the great 
work of the great men, and that he may feel the challenge of 
their accomplishment, measure himself, know what a man 
can do, and find out how near he can climb to their magnifi- 
cent achievement. 

Thus Jesus is example and inspiration for us in the relig- 
ious life. And by his undoubted teaching, when we have 
sifted away that which has been, so far as we can find out, 
put into his mouth by unauthentic reporters, we find a body 
of teaching so simple, so sublime, so human, so divine, that 
the world looks at it, still as its unapproached and almost 
unapproachable goal. 
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Now I wish to say at the end —I wish I had more time to 
make it clear—that we believe that it is the real historic 
Jesus, God’s son, our brother, that we believe in. And I 
wish to press it upon those who occupy the opposite 
position that one of the chief things that I object to on 
their part is that it seems to me that they place the emphasis, 
not in believing zz Jesus, but in believing certain man-made 
opinions about Jesus. 

It is Jesus I believe in, his teaching about the Father, 
about man, about the future. I do not believe much in the 
scaffoldings men have built about him. Somebody has said, 
and there is enough truth in it to give force to the statement, 
that Christianity has been on trial for hundreds and hundreds 
of years, but that the religion of Christ remains to be tried. 
Beliefs about Jesus are one thing, belief in him is another. 
He teaches the tender and perfect fatherhood. Do the 
creeds,— the great creeds? The great creeds, while they say, 
“Father,” attribute to him certain characteristics, and say 
that he does certain things ; which seem to me fundamentally 
and essentially to deny the fatherhood. 

Let us,note for a moment a few of the undoubted teach- * 
ings of Jesus. Take the parable of the Prodigal Son. Jesus 
seems to me sadly lacking in that parable from the orthodox 
point of view. He does not say anything about any belief 
or substitution or blood or anything as a condition of the 
son’s acceptance by the father. And yet you would suppose 
we had a right to expect him to give us the true teaching. 
So all the way through in the unquestioned teaching of Jesus 
there is no one of these conditions of salvation. The terms 
of admission to his kingdom are goodness, love for the Father, 
and love for the brethren: “ Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. This is the whole 
law and the prophets.” This is what Jesus tells us in the 
most emphatic way. : 

Jesus teaches us the fatherhood; and we believe in him 
and his doctrine of the fatherhood. He teaches the divine 
brotherhood of all men. Has the Church practised any 
doctrine of divine brotherhood? Note, Jesus says, “Call no 
man father. Call no man master.” Yet every priest is 
“Father,” and the pope is “ Father” of them all,— in flat 
denial of the express command of Jesus. He says, “ The 
rulers of the Gentiles have exercised lordship over them ; but 
it shall not besoamong you. He that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.” And yet there has been no such 
lordship, no such dictatorial domination, no such tyranny on 
the face of God’s earth, as the Church itself has set up, in 
express and flat contradiction to the very commands of 
Jesus. 

He teaches the perfect brotherhood of men, of all men; 
that God is kind to the unthankful and the evil. What has 
the Church done? The Church has not said, “We will 
accept men on a basis of their goodness.” Only this last 
week or two Cardinal Vaughan, speaking for the pope, with 
the authority of the Church behind him, has told St. George 
Mivart, the great scientist and Catholic, that he must believe, 
for example, that the origin of the diversities of human speech 
was the fear of God on the part of the people on the plain 
of Shinar, that otherwise they would have built a tower and 
scaled heaven, and that, if he does not accept that, he is in 
peril of his soul and everlasting torment. 

When one of the disciples proposed to “forbid” a man 
who walked not with them, Jesus said: “Forbid him not. 
He that is not against us is for us.” He told a too zeal- 
ous partisan, “Ye know not.what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” It was always and only the self-righteous and spiritu- 
ally conceited that he blasted with his lightning denuncia- 
tions. The .weak, the frail, the troubled souls he tenderly 
entreated. 

The Church puts unsupported beliefs, irrational beliefs, 
between brethren, and cuts off and excludes from all hope of 
mercy and all love of God all those who dare to use the 
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brains that God has given them, and do a little thinking for 
themselves. 

We believe inthe Father as Jesus taught him, in human 
brotherhood as Jesus taught it, in human goodness as the 
one condition of acceptance with God as Jesus taught it. 
So we are burning with desire to find him. We thread our 
perilous and difficult way down the ages until we come to 
the little cottage at Nazareth, and find the newly born child, 
born of a love holier than any virginity, the love of a true 
father and a true mother; born of the love of God, — our 
brother, our teacher, our inspiration, our helper, our leader. 
And in him, unitedly, lovingly, reverently, and with consecra- 
tion of heart and soul, we Unitarians believe. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Point of View. 


BY REV. B. F, MCDANIEL. 


When one has arrived at maturity, his world is a wholly 
different one from that of his childhood. This is only 
another way of saying that he is an entirely different being. 
Both of which commonplace remarks involve the conception 
of all the forces, influences, and agencies that have operated 
upon and entered into his life since childhood ; namely, his 
education and experience. As these make up his character, 
so they determine his point of view. His character is the 
sum of his qualities: his point of view is the sum of his con- 
ceptions and beliefs. 

What makes the difference between sects and parties ? 
How comes it that the anarchist differs radically from the 
socialist, and the socialist from the individualist? As respects 
character, they may be equally worthy. 

Here is one good man who thinks the gold standard the 
sum of all iniquities, and another good man who thinks the 
silver craze the greatest peril of the century. Here is one 
who insists on a high protective tariff, and his neighbor, 
equally worthy, who preaches free trade. 

Here is a man who believes that the single tax theory, if 
thoroughly applied, would solve the whole social problem, 
and another excellent man who calls it the craziest scheme 
yet spun from human brains. 

“Here is a devoted High Churchman. The rationalist 
marvels at the confidence, not to say assurance, of the man 
in his lofty ecclesiasticism ; while he wonders how any one 
can yenture away from his safe anchorage in tradition and 
authority. Here is one whose religious impulses are stirred 
by shouting and the beating of drums, and others whose 
whole nature revolts at such things, and turns for spiritual 

_ light and comfort to the hidden sanctuary of the heart. 

The explanation of these differences does not lie in imputa- 
tions of ignorance, perversity, or superstition, although in 
point of fact these defects may enter into the situation. They 
are all comparative, and vary with the point of view. 

The explanation lies in the simple fact that people see and 
approve the things that lie in the range of their education 
and environment. Their beliefs are the product of their 
experience, not a system of ideas that they have set out 
to find. 

These beliefs have come to them little by little—— impres- 
sions that have unconsciously deepened into convictions, 
persuasions of fact that have never been carefully nor fully 
thought out, convictions of truth that have come to them in 
a great variety of circumstances. 

Unless we know the conditions of people’s lives, we cannot 
form a correct idea of their point of view. When we do 
study these conditions, we are not only helped in our sympa- 
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thies, we are struck with the practical unanimity with 
respect to the essentials in ethics and religion. 

These seem to be deposits of conviction running through 
the ages, which current movements of thought cut into 
enough to reveal their deep stratification in human experience, 
but not enough to wear them away. 

We also get some insight into the difference between the 
so-called practical man and the idealist, whom the former 
complacently calls a dreamer. The practical man is generally 
so immersed in present-day interests and so largely con- 
cerned with his own affairs that he has little thought for the 
wider interests of the world and the remoter ends ‘of the 
future; while the theorist, as he is sometimes contemptuously 
called, may be planning ways and means that shall lead to 
great practical results long after he has passed on into the 
world where, we hope, judgments are truer and rewards more 
justly bestowed. Granted that the practical man’s aims may 
be all worthy, there is this self-imposed limitation upon their 
scope and the range of his ideals. 

To this class belong the larger proportion of the people. So, 
while I would grant them respect and allow them the pre- 
sumption of sincerity, I would insist that the worth of any 
point of view is not to be determined by popular opinion, 
but by its bearing on large and far-reaching issues. 

It is not distrust of popular judgment that prompts this 
statement, but the simple fact that every new idea of any 
moment, every industrial advance, and every reform have 
been met by intense and stubborn popular prejudice. 

These things have originated in the minds of thinkers, 
living apart from the rush and scramble of present interests ; 
in the minds of dreamers, feeding their solitary energy with 
hope and faith unshared by the world; in the minds of 
prophets, walking by faith, and not by sight. 

The point of view of people generally is that of tradition 
and transient necessity. It does not require much study to 
see why it is so, nor is it a matter for serious reproach. They 
naturally see the things that are directly before and around 
them. They feel the needs of the moment; but they have not 
the power to generalize, to grasp the comprehensive view, to 
see through the mists and smoke of the struggle to the clear 
ground beyond. 

This difficulty people have, of seeing the worth of ideas 
and aims that do not directly help them, has often been re- 
marked ; but, as it does not necessarily imply meanness or 
selfishness, but other preoccupation and lack of development, 
the problem is one of education, of intellectual and moral 
sanitation ; of spiritual quickening and uplifting. 

Breadth and generosity of view, sureness and clearness of 
judgment, purity and loftiness of aim, will come with educa- 
tion and experience. ‘There is no short and easy method to 
accomplish the great ends of life in the people and to save 
us, who are working for them, the necessity of infinite 
patience. 

We must make this allowance for the lack of perspective 
in. the popular point of view. It is necessarily in many 
respects a view at short range, and so the true proportions 
and relations of things are distorted or not seen at all. 

A significant illustration is the agitation in favor of indus- 
trial and political reform. Rightly understood, we all favor 
it. The law of evolution prevails in human affairs as in 
natural history and the physics of the universe; but few seem 
to grasp what evolution means, when applied to human affairs. 
We have gained some conception of the tremendous sweep, 
vast spaces, and incalculable periods of time involved in the 
history of the universe and of terrestrial nature. 

To form planets and systems of worlds, and to fit them 
for the abode of living things, requires time beyond all 
human measurement; and, when we superadd the develop- 
ment of plants, animals, and men through all their countless 
stages, from lowest forms to the highest expression of intelli- 
gence and moral power, the element of time loses all mean- 
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ing. When we start with the first rude beginnings of 
society, and trace its development step by step to the present, 
again the element of time assumes vast significance. 

When we consider that man is the most complex of all 
earthly beings and the longest in coming to maturity, and 
that human society is this complexity carried out on the scale 
of its aggregate parts, the historic period would appear too 
brief for the progress accomplished in it, did we not reflect 
that for many thousands of years back of it mankind was 
slowly emerging from animalism and savagery toward the 
plane of the human. 

Forces and influences that we cannot trace, resulting in 
social changes that we know little or nothing about, prepared 
the way for the higher progress of mankind. 

The beginnings of history in Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, 
enveloped in clouds of myth and legend, were the natural 
result of ages of development. 

What we trace in the beginning through the mists of 
fable we follow more clearly in the later periods of history, 
to which the one philosophical method applies. That is, 
human development is laid down on long lines. Utopias, 
Messianic kingdoms, and millenniums are poetic dreams that 
sober minds entertain as such, and no more. The golden 
age will not be brought in, as some seem to think is possible, 
by acts of Congress. 

I do not rule out crises and revolutions. They are nodes 
of historic growth. They are convulsive growth, like earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. They are sometimes the birth-throes 
of empires and of movements for liberty and order. But, 
after they go by, quiet, regular, unobtrusive growth is as 
much a necessity as ever. I would register my interest in 
every honest measure proposed for the welfare and advance- 
ment of mankind. Some of them are plainly and simply 
generous dreams of poetic minds, others contain realizable 
elements of practical utility. Noone, I suppose, takes Plato’s 
“Republic” or Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” as a serious effort 
to reorganize society; yet here in America a multitude of peo- 
ple apparently accepted Edward Bellamy’s fanciful sketch, 
“ Looking Backward,” as a veritable programme of what was 
to take place in the near future. Why did this book so stir the 
popular mind? Why were its doctrines accepted as a creed 
by thousands of our people? 

Undoubtedly, the book revealed a tendency and pointed to 
a form of social organization that are gaining favor in the 
most enlightened countries,—the spirit and method of 
co-operation. To imagine a nation as a huge co-operative 
society is a beautiful dream. To keep that dream al- 
ways before it would be a wholesome influence in society, 
though its realization be as visionary as the Messianic ex- 
pectation of the Jews. i 

But a tendency that promises good in some directions and 
a method that works well in some ways do not yet warrant 
the conclusion that society is ready for a complete change in 
all its social, industrial, and commercial affairs. It is one 
thing to hold to an ideal like universal co-operation, or certain 
applications of the principle of State socialism that shall 
meet definite needs and stand economic tests, and quite 
another thing to enter into a campaign, or to legislate for a 
radical, wholesale change in the structure of society. 

Bellamy’s recent book, ‘‘ Equality,” made comparatively little 
stir, because the popular mind had reacted from the fever 
excited by his earlier work. 

It had not been cured of its fondness for dramatic proph- 
ecies: it had lost its interest in this particular prophet. 

It will be slow in learning that ‘‘the new heavens and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” the true com- 
monwealth of all noble prophecy, will come only as people 
take account of the necessity for the development of 
character and spirituality in social, industrial, and political 
affairs. ; 

The defect of the common point of view is not alone that 
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it demands immediate and revolutionary results where we 
must content ourselves with moderate, regular growth in 
social betterment, but it rests almost exclusively on the 
material side of life. 

Here, also, I would enter sympathetically into the condi- 
tions of the common life of the people. It is natural for 
those who constantly face the bread-and-shelter problem to 
think chiefly about that phase of their situation, and to 
dwell most on those ideas and measures that promise relief, 
possibly release. 

They cannot be expected to think much deeper or to look 
much further. It is the nature of poverty to be sordid, 
cramped in vision as it is in circumstance, and to be easily 
satisfied with temporary relief. A hand-to-mouth existence 
favors dependence on chance causes and content with small 
things. People in the depths have narrow horizons. 

Sensitive, high-minded persons, coming into contact with 
such people and such conditions for the first time, .are 
shocked. Soon they learn, as do students of the vicious 
and criminal classes, that here is a suppression of the growth 
of mind and heart, as if the soul were locked in ice. The 
first impulse is to provide better external conditions. 

The pressure of circumstances being so heavy, lift the 
weight, that the soul may rise. The lines of life being so 
contracted, widen them out, that the soul may expand. Dis- 
infect the tainted atmosphere, lift the dwelling out of the 
mud, use plenty of soap and water, let in the sunlight, set 
up the cooking-school, solve the problem of the unemployed. 

Yes, but besides the bread-and-shelter provision, the street- 
sweeper, and the sanitary inspector, the plumber and the 
labor bureau, there must be food for the mind and moral 
and spiritual stimulus. 

The problem has other aspects than the purely material 
ones, and there are those who believe that more can be 
accomplished by an inward impulse than by an external lift. 
A quickened moral sense is itself a mighty lever, and a 
“change of heart”? works mightily in improving conditions. 

Excite a divine dissatisfaction, and the brute retires before 
the human. Given the vision, and the ladder set up to 
heaven will appear with its angelic beckoners. Every condi- 
tion in life has its own problems. We do not find any set or 
class of people freed from the necessity to think seriously and 
to strive earnestly. We see people trying to free themselves 
from this necessity, trying to live in a vain show, trying to 
live on the capital of thought and labor gained by others. 
They are miserable failures. 

Society is partly responsible for them in not insisting in 
all its law, education, and usage that every one shall be 
serviceable to himself, helpful to the community, and a con- 
tributor to the future. This sounds like a big programme; 
but, when society shall take itself seriously, the task will be 
provided for. 

After centuries of discussion by philosophers as to what 
the State may or may not do, triumphant democracy has 
established the fact that the State is the people. It exists for 
them. Its law is their will, its institutions their embodied 
experience. It will be what they are, it will do what they 
need. Practical expediency will direct its operations, com- 
mon sense will dictate its policy. 

We cannot bind ourselves to precedents, nor hold ourselves 
to a hard-and-fast programme. Human life is expanding 
rapidly in unlooked-for directions, and one of the necessities 
is that the duty of service shall be linked with the right to 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Social solidarity is 
not simply benevolence: it is doing one’s part, all that is 
possible for one to do, in every relationship. Large groups 
of idlers and parasites at both ends of the social scale throw 
the burdens of life upon those whose equipment and means 
enable them to bear them. 

Our economics, educational system, and religious teach- 
ing have all been at fault here, or, possibly, we should not 
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have this state of things. In correcting our point of view and 
conforming our efforts to it, we learn that some evils that 
society has grievously suffered from and accepted as inevi- 
table are remediable under rational conditions of mind, a 
wholesome way of living, and a wise and thorough education. 
Social science and political economy are not completed 
systems. They are largely experimental. 

We are successfully doing many things contrary to the 
whole theory of the past. Just so far as the people realize 
that they are the State, and faithfully attend to their duties, 
they will find their way along to social and political conditions 
possibly different from those now supposed to be final. 

The main principle to be urged is that all should share, as 
far as possible, both in the burden and the benefit, in order 
that, as fast as possible, the idlers and parasites shall be 
engaged in helpful action. 

It is not necessary that we should commit ourselves to any 
theory beyond its present working utility. As teachers, we 
commend ourselves more by practical grasp of present condi- 
tions and workable methods than by any amount of skill in 
building air-castles. 

It is possible over a large part of the civilized world, as it 
is likely to be in this country, to shape the social and politi- 
cal order to the needs of the time. The great task before us 
is that of binding the whole people together in mutual 
sympathy and interest. The problem before us as a nation 
is to harmonize the sectional point of view with the national. 
Can the patriotic spirit be trusted to mould and direct local 
interest even to the point of abnegation? For the time the 
war is a solvent; but I am looking beyond the war, and at 
conditions which it will leave unsolved. 

The industrial problem will still be with us, and the educa- 
tional question will still require careful consideration. Na- 
tions like Russia, Germany, and France, that do not share 
our national point of view, have surpassed us in the wisdom 
of their measures for popular education and the solution 
of the industrial problem. 

In England we find many steps accomplished in the latter 
direction that are still under discussion among us. Distribu- 
tive and productive co-operation, factory and mine regulation, 
oversight of dangerous industries, and conciliation and 
arbitration are all further advanced in Great Britain than 
among us. : 

Here some States are progressive, and others make little 
progress in these matters. We have not reached a national 
consensus either in education or industry. The point of view 
in Massachusetts is far from that of the Carolinas. 

As far back as our Centennial Exhibition in 1876, we 
found ourselves obliged to sit down as humble learners in 
education and industrial art before the great nations of 
Europe. 

Since then our point of view has been growing truer, to 
conform to the needs of the people and social development. 
Yet the conservatism of the American people is so strong 
that here, twenty-two years after that great object-lesson from 
the Old World was given us, our public schools are largely 
conducted on the one-sided, purely intellectual plan, in 
practical contempt of the fact that the greater part of our 
population must subsist by manual labor, and the larger 
portion of the children are forced out of school by this 
necessity before the completion of the grammar course. 

It would be a pitiable deprivation, were they taught noth- 
ing but the use of their hands and the simplest rudiments 
of a common-school education. They need the refining and 
broadening influences of every one of their school-days and 
lines of study ; but, if with heads full of learning and hands 
unskilled for any useful labor they go out into the world, 
they fall a prey to their own incapacity. The new education 
proposes to give them the use of all their powers, and to 
bring them more quickly into helpful relations with all other 
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Therefore, it is a movement in aid of social ethics and 
religion. Not only ethics, but social unity, finds favor and 
wins active support from people engaged in helpful action. 
All useful labor is socially beneficent ; and with the training 
at school, and the active life in the world afterward, some- 
thing of the spirit of practical religion will be caught and 
transmuted into character. ~ 

This is coming to be the modern point of view in religion. 
Belated minds may still talk of religion as a preparation for 
heaven, much in the spirit, if not in the manner, of the 
ascetics of bygone times; but the whole trend of thought 
and practical life over the civilized world is to put teligion 
to the proof as the prime factor in civilization. 

Not in any mean and earthy way, the modern spirit pro- 
poses that we take one world at a time, bring God fully to 
light, and develop the God-like in man in it, and on the 
strong foundations of a Christian commonwealth build 
securely the kingdom of God. Religion thus becomes not 
only the method of all true living, but an unfailing inspira- 
tion also under every aspect and in every experience of life. 

Not in any mean and earthy way, let me insist. By all 
means strive for broader horizons, and cherish the great 
hopes and visions of the life beyond. 

Let us not clip the wings of the soul in its poetic flight 
into realms beyond all this world’s passion and strife. Let us 
sow and sing as we go. Let us reach wide horizons. Let 
us forecast the larger life. Let us not dry up the founts of 
religious feeling by dwelling only in the hot and dusty ways 
of present-day interests. We need to drink at the deep wells 
of the spirit. We need the cooling shade of quiet contempla- 
tion of eternal things. Thus refreshed, strengthened, and 
lifted up, we shall enter with renewed ardor into the work we 
find ready to our hands. In the forefront of our thought we 
shall set duty to the times we are now in and the society of 
which we form a part. 

I am speaking to you as directly as I would speak to a 
congregation, counting myself one of the number; for I am 
persuaded that only as we teachers of the people have clear, 
firm views of the divine significance of the whole of life, and 
urge them with an ardent spirit and singleness of purpose, 
will they come to that point of view which is the vision 
of humanity made equal to its part in the world’s affairs by 
liberty under just laws, by helpful industry, honest trade, 
education that trains the whole man, and by religion full of 
love, good works, and the present inspiration of the living God. 


Spiritual Life. 


One who should succeed in thinking, speaking, and acting 
now just as Jesus did, would do justice neither to the ex- 
ample of Jesus nor to himself. 

& 


What we call personal religion, the religion of a man’s life, 
is the effort to draw nearer to God, to know him, to listen to 
what he has to say, to tell him what is in our heart.— Za- 
ward Everett Hale. 


ae 


Not a prayer, not an act of faithfulness in your calling, not 
a self-denying or kind word or deed, not a weariness of pain- 
fulness endured patiently, not a duty performed, not a temp- 
tation resisted, but it enlarges the whole soul for the endless 
capacity of the love of God.— £. 2. Pusey. 


a 


Fidelity in trifles, and an earnest seeking to please God in 
little matters, is a test of real devotion. Little things come 
daily, hourly, within our reach; and they are not less calcu- 
lated to set forward our growth in holiness than are the great 
occasions that occur but rarely.—/ean Nicolas Grou. 
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Stevenson of the Letters. 


Long, hatchet face, black hair, and haunting gaze 
That follows, as you move about the room,— 

Ah, this is he who trod the darkening ways, 
And plucked the flowers upon the edge of doom,— 


The bright, sweet-scented flowers that star the road 
To death’s dim dwelling. Others heed them not, 

With sad eyes fixed upon that drear abode, 
Weeping, and wailing their unhappy lot. 


But he went laughing down the shadowed way, 
The boy’s heart leaping still within his breast, 

Weaving his garlands when his mood was gay, 
Mocking his sorrows with a solemn jest. 


The high gods gave him wine to drink,—a cup 
Of strong desire, of knowledge, and of pain; 
He set it to his lips, and drank it up, 
Then, smiling, turned unto his flowers again. 


These are the flowers of that immortal strain 

Which, when the hand that plucked them drops and dies, 
Still keep their radiant beauty free from stain, 

And breathe their fragrance through the centuries. 


—B. Paul Neuman, in the Spectator. 


Maeterlinck’s “ Wisdom and Destiny.” 


BY H. D. STEVENS. 


That is a rare book which alike stimulates 
thought and stirs deeply the feelings. The 
intellectual and the emotional are too often 
treated as diverse and unrelated expressions 
of the spiritual life, whereas the roots of 
each grow from the same virgin source and 
are inextricably intertwined, as they draw 
nourishment from the common, hidden foun- 
tain of life. A book which illustrates this 
truth in a very noble and inspiring way is 
‘*Wisdom and Destiny,’’ written by the 
young Belgian idealist, Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Maeterlinck’s conspicuous motive in this 
book is to uncover for us the great realities 
of the human consciousness, as expressed by 
wisdom and destiny, by happiness, justice, 
and love. He enters upon this difficult task, 
and pursues it with such evident candor and 
fearlessness as at once to win and hold our 
intensest interest and constant sympathy. 
His marvellous power of psychic vision and 
interpretation is in evidence in these pages, 
as it pierces deeply into the serene recesses 
of the human soul, and knocks familiarly at 
the door of the fastnesses of its most precious 
secrets. Like the sage, of whom he often 
speaks, he is able to lay bare to our gaze 
many of the intimate secrets of that palpitat- 
ing consciousness carried in every human 
breast. And upon these subjects Maeterlinck 
does not so much preach to, as he talks with, 
his readers. Something indefinably alluring 
in the manner of carrying out his great pur- 
pose invites our entire confidence; and it is 
given almost without reservation, as we fall 
under the charm of his matchless speech, and 
gaze upon the haunting beauty of his spirit- 
ual ideals. In a fascinatingly individual 
way, he speaks to the very core of our being, 
and with such simple directness and power 
that he thereby gains private and easy access 
to those deep-lying, personal convictions 
which each man holds in keeping as the most 
precious treasure-store of his life. The author 
constantly appeals to the reader’s conscience 
and experience for assent and confirmation; 
and, while his method is not Socratic in 
form, yet he deals in frequent questionings, 
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Maeterlinck’s thought is very penetrative 
and heart-searching. Indeed, I know of noth- 
ing else like it in its compelling power to 
incite to self-examination and personal con- 
fession. It probes deeply where men have 
felt most sure and confident there was spir- 
itual health in themselves, and reveals the 
chronic distempers of their minds and the 
deep-seated discords of their hearts. All the 
vanities of secret pride, the falsities of self- 
deception, and the hiding-places of the mo- 
tives to selfish and debasing conduct are here 
revealed with the skill of a master who 
searches with an unerring instinct for the 
cause of the spiritual misery, and yet with 
all the kindliness and sympathy of a brother 


who is deeply conscious of his own weakness | 


and imperfection. 

In ‘‘Wisdom and ,|Destiny’’ we have the 
results of an earnest search for the true wis- 
dom, for the wisdom of the sage, who grows 
stronger, kindlier, more hopeful, and saint- 
lier with each additional experience of life. 
‘tLet us always remember,’’ he says, for our 
infinite comforting, ‘‘that nothing befalls us 
that is not of the nature of ourselves,’’ and 
‘‘that there happens to men only that they 
desire.’? There is no fixed or positive inner 
fatality for ourselves: all fatality is external. 
Destiny is found in our personal conception 
of life; while tragedy is not conceivable as 
related to true wisdom, and only comes at the 
invitation of our ignorance and moral blind- 
ness, 

The author more highly values the emo- 
tional than the intellectual apprehension of 
life. In his thought both are necessary to 
a complete interpretation; but, like Pascal, 
he believes that the heart has reasons of its 
own that the reason knows not of. ‘‘Thought 
itself,’’ he says, ‘Sis possessed of no vital 
importance: it is the feelings awakened 
within us by thought that ennoble and 
brighten our life.’? He constantly empha- 
sizes the supreme worth of the inner life, 
asserting that it ‘‘begins when the soul be- 
comes good, and not when the intellect 
ripens,’’ and that ‘‘the true sage is not he 
who sees, but who, seeing furthest, has deep- 
est love for mankind. ’’ 

Maeterlinck’s optimism is both tempera- 
mental and strenuous in character, being 
deep-rooted in that brave spiritual idealism 
which full-fronts every ugly fact of life with 
a firm assurance that it, also, has its place 
and meaning in the ethical integrity of the 
whole. He sees and feels the real injustice 
and suffering of the world as only a very good 
and wise man can see and fee] them; and yet 
he believes that ‘‘complaints of injustice 
grow less as the brain and heart expand,’’ 
and that ‘‘we are, above all, the blind custo- 
dians of life.’’ With him all the experi- 
ences of life are educative and prospective. 
‘*The sage who has attained a certain height 
will find peace in all things that happen; and 
the event that saddens him, as other men, 
tarries but an instant ere it goes to strengthen 
his deep perception of life.’’ His sanity 
and poise are admirable throughout the wide 
range of his discursive thought, he himself 
testifying that ‘‘we must always come back 
to our normal life, that is built on the solid 
earth and primitive rock.*’ Searching as is 
his analytic power and subtly profound as is 
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his insight into the essence of life, Maeter- 
linck is always sincere, humane, and sympa- 
thetic. He joys to extol the treasures of 
spiritual life known to the humblest people, 
declaring that ‘‘there is not a thought or 
feeling, not an act of beauty or nobility, 
whereof man is capable, but can find complete 
expression in the simplest, most ordinary 
life.’’ Sorrow and suffering are not strangers 
to his inclusive knowledge of life, as, in- 
deed, he seems to have had the intimate 
companionship of their loftier moments for 
the revealment of those tender and consoling 
truths which make these experiences so 
fruitful and compensating to the human 
spirit. 

He believes, as does Ruskin, that ‘‘men 
help each other by their joy, not by their 
sorrow’’; and he preaches here a much-needed 
truth with great acuteness of observation and 
with wonderful power of spiritual interpreta- 
tion. He declares, with refreshing confi- 
dence, that ‘‘we should tell ourselves once 
for all that it is the first duty of the soul to 
become as happy, complete, independent, and 
great as lies in its power’’; and that ‘‘we 
find in the every-day walk of life, the soli- 
tary thing we can ever distribute among those 
who march by our side, be they joyful or sad, 
is the confidence, strength, the freedom, and 
peace of our soul.’’ He seeks to make plain, 
with a joyous iteration of varied statement 
and illustration, that it is the personal duty 
of each human being to be happy; and he 
declares that it is not the mission of wisdom 
to peer into the uncertain future ‘‘with ear 
on the stretch for the footfall of sorrow that 
never may come, but deaf to the whirr of the 
wings of the happiness that fills all space.’’ 
He says that we are unjust in that we never 
associate destiny with happiness, and asks, 
*tTs it not the first duty of those who are 
happy to tell of their gladness to others?’’ 
With firm but gentle voice, he questions the 
victim of suffering and sorrow as to the secret 
significance of that experience which seems 
so calamitous, and shows, in conclusion, how 
shallow and fruitless must have been that 
personal grief which does not give to one 
more than it takes away. He says, ‘‘We 
suffer but little from suffering itself, but from 
the manner we accept it overwhelming sorrow 
may spring.’’ In his interpretation of life’s 
sorrows, the gracious possibility and experi- 
ence of consolation seem something alto- 
gether worthy and admirable. ‘‘The pro- 
foundest thought is of little avail, if it 
contains no germ of comfort.’’ ‘‘No mis- 
fortune but has its horizon, no sadness but 
shall know comfort. ’’ 

From the minds and hearts alike of many 
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mentioned as worthy to rank with these, un- 
less it be the affirmation of immortality. This 
is spoken of as an essential element of Chris- 
tian doctrine, though not so distinctively 
Christian in its origin. Here, then, at last, 
we come in sight of a real and possible 
Christian unity. To one who has not been 
born and reared under the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, the notion that the whole 
Christian world can be brought to accept that 
as part of the basis for a reunited Church is 
absurd. But, when the discussion has gone 
far enough to induce Churchmen to leave all 
such secondary doctrines in secondary place, 
and to show them how closely the summary 
above quoted indicates the real bed-rock of 
truth upon which the Church is built, then 
the movement toward unity will quickly 
gather a force it cannot now command. The 
best of it is that this statement of the origi- 
nal doctrine comes from no heretic, but from 
the professor of theology in a Baptist uni- 
versity. Wecan assure him that, when the 
Church is ready to accept his view of what 
is most vital in Christian truth, the heretics, 
with few exceptions, will want to be counted 
with the ‘‘orthodox’’ believers. 


It is, indeed, a gospel much needed for these 
days and present problems and the ever-urgent 
needs of the human spirit. 


readers, Maeterlinck’s thoughts on self-sacri- 
fice will lift the burden of a nobly conceived 
but self-constraining virtue. Here he speaks 
words of soberest truth with deepest insight, 
and makes it easy to set free once again the 
normal instincts of conscientious men and 
women, ‘‘Before you exist for others,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘it behooves you to exist for your- 
self. Before giving, you must first acquire. ’’ 
‘There is more active charity in the egoism 
of a strenuous, clairvoyant soul than in all 
the devotion of a soul that is helpless and 
blind.’’ ‘Let us wait till the hour of sacri- 
fice sounds: till then, each man to his work!’’ 
His concluding words deal with the senti- 
ment of love, which, he asserts, is the very 
highest wisdom. Love, like virtue, is its 
own exceedingly great reward; and he asks, 
“«Must life be a failure, useless and value- 
less, that is not as completely happy as it 
possibly might have been?’’ And then he at 
once comforts us with the nearly forgotten 
assurance that ‘‘the man there are none to 
love can love and reverence love.’’? His own 
touching confession confirms the sincerity of 
all that he has written in such a delicately 
spiritual manner upon this divine theme: 
‘*Ah, yes: I declare that the joy of a perfect, 
abiding love is the greatest this world con- 
tains. And yet, if you find not this love, 
naught will be lost of all you have done to 
deserve it; for this will go to deepen the 
peace of your heart, and render still braver 
and purer the calm of the rest of your days. ’’ 
In his power of spiritual flight, Maeterlinck 

‘ soars into the highest altitudes, far above the 
ordinary levels of human thinking; and he 
brings down from thence certain sun-lighted 
truths which still glow with the radiance of 
that rarefied ether. ‘‘Some ideas there are 
that lie beyond the reach of any catastrophe. ’’ 
This is the conviction of all idealists, and 
Maeterlinck has once again demonstrated that 
fact for the consolation and enrichment of 
our lives. Maeterlinck reverences with a holy 
delight the spiritual riches he finds in human 
nature, and his veneration for the soul’s pos- 
-sibilities becomes the sentiment and act of 
worship. This book abounds in sentences 
illustrative of the author’s wonderful gift of 
ethical insight and his marvellous power of 
exquisite diction. Many of these, once read, 
become unforgettable, filling the mind with 
a nameless delight, and startling the soul 
with the joy of a spiritual discovery. In 
‘¢Wisdom and Destiny’’ we find the presence 
of a masterly, incisive, and sympathetic in- 
terpreter of the spiritual life. There is here 
no breath of the infection of pessimism, but, 
instead, the attitude of hopefulness and brav- 
ery, the heroic and even joyful acceptance of 
all the inevitableness of life. Once again, 
as we read, we see the eternal need of that 
ethical freedom of choice and spiritual fore- 
looking which alone can meet the awful de- 
mands of the human soul when once it has 
become aware of the majestic meaning of 
its existence, the pathos of its awakened 
affections, and the prophetic incompleteness 
of its holiest aspirations. This is no exclu- 
sive message which Maeterlinck thus brings 
to us; for it promises light and help and 
comfort to all seekers of the true wisdom, 
and is a remarkaby sane, joyous, and inspir- 
ing interpretation of the life common to all. 


Literature. 


WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? 
The Levering Lectures before the Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1899. By William Newton 
Clark, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. —These three lectures on ‘‘The Chris- 
tian People,’’ ‘‘The Christian Doctrine, ’’ 
and ‘*The Christian Power,’’ demand some- 
thing more than ordinary notice; for they 
furnish one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times in the religious world that this present 
year has afforded. So much Christian litera- 
ture of the day is apologetic, in the modern 
sense of that word, that it is most refreshing 
to find a book which (to all appearance, at 
least) busies itself simply with a correct 
reading of the facts of history and experi- 
ence, having no preconceived theories to 
maintain. Here is Christian thought no 
longer on ‘the defensive, but boldly and 
quietly taking up the scientific method, to use 
it for what it is worth in distinguishing the 
realities of spiritual life. ' The conclusions 
thus arrived at will not command universal 
assent; but the spirit and temper of the in- 
quiry are well-nigh faultless, and to hear 
even one such voice of reason in the wilder- 
ness of theological discussion is a clear prom- 
ise of better things to come. To-day, one is 
glad to realize, there are many such voices; 
and it seems certain that the sublime funda- 
mental truths of the Christian life must soon 
emerge from the cloud of speculative opinions 
by which they have been long obscured, to 
show such power in the world as they have 
not manifested for many a weary century. 
Nothing could be better in its way than that 
part of the lecture on ‘‘Christian Doctrine’’ 
which shows the effect of too much ‘‘expla- 
nation’’ on the great Christian verities. ‘‘As 
long as the Christian people are firmly hold- 
ing these things for true, so long is the doc- 
trine a living and glowing thing, competent 
to win its way by inherent energy.’’ But 
then follows the necessity for explanation and 
‘‘the tendency to regard the explanation that 
is reached as part and parcel of the doctrine 
itself, thenceforth inseparable from it.”’ 
While men drink of the fountain of life, they 
are strong; but, when they fall to quarrelling 
over their theories about the fountain, the 
spring itself is easily trampled out of sight 
in the strife. It is most significant, also, to 
read what is given in these lectures as the 
substance and summary of the original Chris- 
tian doctrine,—the truth delivered by the 
Founder of Christianity, which took root in 
the mind of the early Church: (1) God, the 
Father of men, with whom they may come 
into filial relations; (2) Christ, the Saviour, 
the Restorer, who brings men home to God; 
(3) the indwelling, divine Spirit, an ever- 
present Friend and Comforter of the Christian 
people; (4) the supremacy of love, so that 
fellowship and mutual helpfulness are the 
marks of Christ’s disciples; (5) the attain- 
ableness of moral victory, the perfectibility of 
the higher nature of man through the power 
given him from on high. No other truth is 


How Mucu 1s LEFT oF THE OLD Doc- 
TRINES? A Book for the People. By 
Washington Gladden. 16mo. $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—In How Much 
is left of the Old Doctrines? Washington 
Gladden discusses, partly from the historical 
and partly from the critical point of view, 
the familiar Christian doctrines of ‘God, ’’ 
*‘Creation,’? ‘*The Supernatural, ’’ “<The 
Bible,’? ‘‘A Personal Devil,’’ ‘‘Imputa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘The Trinity,’’ ‘‘The Incarnation, ”’ 
‘*Redemption, ”’ ‘¢Predestination,’’ ‘‘Con- 
version,’’ ‘‘Baptism,’’ ‘‘The Lord’s Sup- 
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per,’’ ‘‘Immortality,’’ and ‘‘Heaven.’’ 
These subjects are treated popularly and 
practically. They show wide reading and 


much familiarity with current thought and 
feeling in the more liberal orthodox churches. 
Better than any recent book of a similar 
character, this one shows how far the present 
generation has moved from the theological 
convictions that were still prevalent a guarter 
of a century ago. Dr. Gladden boldly avows 
that ‘‘the old theology was immoral, The 
new theology . . . is substantially a moral 
theology.’’ Throughout he applies to the 
doctrines under discussion an ethical stand- 
ard, and very frequently shows the influence 
of the scientific facts and methods that have 
so profoundly affected religious thought in 
the present. The style is that of spoken dis- 
course, and is clear and flowing. The book 
is admirably adapted to help the many who 
are in the perplexing transition from the old 
faith to the new, particularly because the 
author is not merely a critic, but also an in- 
terpreter, and his spirit is that of a man who 
profoundly believes in essential Christianity. 


REMBRANDT. By Estelle M. Hurll.. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—‘‘The River- 
side Art Series’’ will be found valuable help 
for classes in art study, and for all who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the best 
pictures by the best artists. Each issue con- 
tains several representative pictures of a fa- 
mous painter, possessing decided story inter- 
est and genuine artistic merit. Miss Hurll 
explains the story of each picture in simple, 
untechnical language, and tells why it is 
famous. Rembrandt is the second of the 
1899-1900 series. After an introduction, in- 
tended for teachers, which analyzes briefly 
the character of Rembrandt as an artist, and 
refers to historical and bibliographical mate- 
rial for study, Miss Hurll takes up in turn 
the fifteen pictures here represented. Among 
these are ‘‘ Jacob wrestling with the Angel,’’ 
‘*Tsrael blessing the Sons of Joseph,’’ and 
others of especial Biblical interest. The 
subscription price to the school edition for 
this series of four is $1 for the set in paper 
covers, $1.50 for the set in cloth. Raphael 
and Rembrandt have already appeared. 
Michel Angelo and J. F. Millet are to follow. 


Tren Epocus oF CHurRCcH History: THE 
POST-APOSTOLIC AGE, By Lucius Waterman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—The series of 
‘*Epochs in Church History,’’ edited by Dr. 
John Fulton, is an attempt to do that which 
has always been regarded as a desirable thing ; 
namely, to make such history readable to other 
than specialists in things ecclesiastical. This 
present volume, treating of the period imme- 
diately following that of the apostles, has 
abundant material for popular interest; and 
the author endeavors to unroll his facts like 
the pictures of a panorama, and not to come 
too much before the curtain to lecture upon 
them. Bishop Potter indorses the work in an 
able preface, and points out that among intel- 
ligent readers of every branch of the Christian 
Church there is a desire to understand the 
history of the Church from a point of view 
which is not that of the hired advocate, The 
book will be useful. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Christmas moming, 1899, an earthquake of 
unusual violence occurred in Southern Cali- 
fornia, with its centre at the towns of San 
Jacinto and Hemet. Mr. J. M. Brown, pub- 
lisher of the San Jacinto Register, has pub- 
lished a booklet illustrating scenes after the 
earthquake, which give a vivid idea of the 
destruction wrought. The booklets are sold 
for 25 cents apiece. 


A Child's History of Canada, written by 
J. N. MclIlwraith, is now published by D. 
Appleton & Co., in their series of ‘‘ History 
for Young People.’’ It is a stirring and 
romantic tale, in which the figures of Cham- 
plain, La Salle, Frontenac, and the rest stand 
out clearly, and add personal interest to the 
changes of Canadian development. The story 
is told with animation, and will be found 
interesting by those for whom it is primarily 
intended, and for others as well. There is 
a good index. 


A recent number in the ‘‘ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series’’ includes Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
sketches of Zhe Custom House and Main 
Street, with an introduction and notes by 
Horace E. Scudder. ‘*Both of these sketches 
are very characteristic of Hawthome’s attitude 
toward his birthplace. In the former he 
catches the contemporary life, which he re- 
garded almost as if he were one of a later 
generation, looking back upon the Salem of 
his day. In the latter he reproduces the his- 
toric life of New England almost as if he 
were a contemporary.’ 


‘Of all works not claiming divine inspira- 
tion,’’ said Hon. Andrew D. White in his 
address to the members of the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Grotius memorial meeting last 
summer, ‘‘Grotius’s work on ‘The Rights of 
War and Peace’ has proved the greatest bless- 
ing to humanity. More than any other it has 
promoted the blessings of peace and dimin- 
ished the horrors of war. We may reverently 
insist that in the domain of international law 
Grotius said, ‘Let there be light, and there 
was light.’ At this time, when the ques- 
tions of war and peace and of the better or- 
ganization of the world are brought home to 
us with peculiar force, people will welcome 
the announcement that the directors of the 
Old South Work in Boston have published 
the introductory chapter of this great work, 
in which its fundamental principles are 
stated, in their valuable-series of Old South 
Leaflets. The text is accompanied by extracts 
from Andrew D. White’s impressive address 
on Grotius and Horace Bushnell’s address on 
**The Growth of Law,’’ with brief historical 
and bibliographical notes. 


The Magazines. 


The Mew World for March is a good num- 
ber. It contains three biographical articles, 
—Mr. Jackson’s ‘‘Martineau,’’ Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘John Donne, Poet and Preacher,’’ 
and Mr. Tiffany’s ‘‘ William Morris, Crafts- 
man and Socialist,’’ which is at once dis- 
criminating and warmly sympathetic. Mr. 
Jackson’s ‘‘Martineau’’ is a good biographi- 
cal sketch, and a glowing tribute to Marti- 
neau’s philosophical and ethical genius. It 
is an appetizing foretaste of Mr. Jackson’s 
Study of Martineau, which is already in the 
printer’s hands. If the tone here is at times 
perfervid, we may hope to have it cooler in 
the book by several degrees. Considerable 
attention is given to Martineau’s difference 
with his sister. We have a brave defence, 
but those who remember the incriminating 
passage in Martineau’s Mesmeric Atheism will 
hardly wonder that it was resented violently. 
Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Donne’’ is a favorable ac- 
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count of Mr. Gosse’s recent Life of the Ja- 
cobean poet. For a less favorable review 
one should see the /Vation of February 8, 15, 
notwithstanding which we are inclined to 
think that the general merits of Mr. Gosse’s 
book far outweigh its particular defects. 
Prof. Porter writes convincingly of ‘‘The 
Ideals of Seminaries and the Needs of the 
Churches.’’ Mr. Warschauer deals with Paul 
as severely as the Clementine Homilist, and 
brings into contrast with his crude and im- 
moral doctrine of the atonement John’s doc- 
trine of the incarnation. We seem to have 
heard something of this kind a good many 
times before. It is a favorite line with the 
new Orthodoxy, and is well represented by 
Wilson’s Gospel of the Atonement, to which 
Mr. Warschauer devotes the second part of his 
article. The central note is this: ‘‘It is 
humanity, it is all men, not one alone, in 
whom the life of God is shown.’’ But this 
is Theodore Parker’s doctrine: it is not that 
of the Fourth Gospel or the Athanasian Creed. 
Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee’s earnest protest de- 
serves consideration, and still we doubt 
whether the sex-consciousness is so insistent 
in literature as in life. Dr. Nash writes 
with much knowledge of ‘‘The Decline of the 
Stars,’’ showing us how the Copernican as- 
tronomy has made the earth more, and not 
less, important. Is there anything that 
women cannot do in these last days, and do 
it well? Prof. Briggs’s daughter, Emilie 
Grace Briggs, contends for the early author- 
ship of Galatians with a wealth of learning 
that would do credit to her father’s learned 
pen. The ‘‘Book Reviews’’ are not inferior 
in quality to the longer articles. That of 
Dr. Savage’s Life beyond Death has the place 
of honor, but Mr. Jackson is less hopeful 


XG _Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Powrr Conse. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wi11am C. Gan- 
NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuar.orre C. Exior. 
5@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 


covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


By Frepericx L. 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Srevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia, By CHARLES G, AMES, 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found, By JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT, 


In color; size 3x4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 


By Henry D. Srevens. Part I., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the Lette niet 
book of happy childhood, a book o: 
hope. 

“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character, It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”’—The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, . . . « Boston, Mass, 


of a boy,—a 
the immortal 
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than Dr. Savage as to the effects of the 
knowledge of immortality upon such terms. 
Mr. Dole’s Theology of Civilization is re- 
viewed by Mr. Fenn, Mr. Gladden’s What is 
Left by Mr. Crooker, Mr. Lecky’s Map of Life 
by Dr. Lyon, the Life of Archbishop Benson 
by Mr. Chadwick, Paulsen's Z¢hics by Mr. 
Gilman, Royce’s Gifford Lectures by Prof. 
Wenley, Caird’s Fundamental Ideas of chris- 
tianity by Dr. Everett, Budde’s Religion of 
Israel in the Exile by Prof. Kent of Brown 


University, and so on. 


off for Europe as we write. May 
tion profit him in every way, and bring him 
back to the Vew World with fuller confidence 
in our general appreciation of his editorial 


work! 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Gilman is just 


his vaca- 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
are about to issue Dahn’s Sigwalt und Sig- 
vidh, a unique and very interesting little 
story, dedicated by this distinguished con- 


temporaneous 


writer to his wife. 


It is pre- 


pared with notes by Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt 
of the University of Oregon. 


The Cardinal’s Musketeer, by Mary Imlay 
Taylor, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
lor, who has recently written some vigorous 

’ tales founded on the histories of Russia, 
England, and America, now conducts her 
readers to France, where she has laid the 
scene of a romantic story of love and advent- 
ure. The period is that of the nominal reign 
of Louis XIII. and the actual reign of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. 


Miss Tay- 


Thomas B. Mosher of Portland announces 
that the following books are now ready: Our 


Lady's Tumbler, 


a twelfth-century legend, 


done out of old French into English, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed; a seventh Old World 
edition of Zhe Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, 
rendered into English verse by Edward Fitz- 
gerald; Sonnets from the Portuguese, by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, with preface by Ed- 
mund Gosse; Primavera, poems by four 
authors, with preface by John Addington 


Symonds. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Christ of Cynewulf. . Edited by Albert S. Cook. 
From E.. P. Dutton & Co., New Yori 


Twelve Notable Good Women of the 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. $2.00. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New Vork. 
Municipal Government. By Bird S, Coler. 
A History of the Spanish-American War. 
H. Titherington. $1 


The International 


Mill. $3.50. 


From the Macmillan Company, New 
The Rise of the New Testament. By David 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
Five Songs by Henry K. ete 7 

You'll Love me Yet. _ For high voice. 

Nevermore Alone. For medium voice. 

How do I Love thee? For high voice. 

Der Asra (The Asra). For medium voice. 
papers a Quill from Cupid’s Wing. For high voice. 

UL 


zey. $1.25. 


aby. For the piano. . 
he Old Virginia Plantation. 


for the piano. 
a of Heart, 
y E. Ferrati. 


By Maud Clair Duryee. 


R. 
Nineteenth Century. 


$r.00. 
By Richard 


+50. 
Geography. Edited by Hugh Robert 


York. 
Saville Muz- 


y Robert O. Eaton, 
Cake-walk and Two-step 


For the piano. For two or four hands. 


sf From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
+ Tiptoe. Air de Ballet. For the piano. By Frances C. 


obinson. 
The Old College Bell. Baritone Solo. By Horatio C. 


ing. 

Wilhelmina. Gavotte. For the piano. By Frederick 
Albert Hoschke. 

He Leadeth me. Sacred Song. By Henry Tucker. 
Song. By Albertine Grandall. 

Home. Caprice. Composed by S. B. 


The Stolen Kiss. 
Recollections of 


Mills. Transcribed for the organ, with 


the addition of 


a pedal variation, by Walter Guernsey Reynolds. 
begin to twinkle. For the piano. By 


When _the Stars 
W. F. Sudd: 


. F. Sudds. 
Jubilate, Christ has risen! Easter Song. 


or tenor, or con 


tralto or baritone. 


For soprano 
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MESSAGES OF EASTER BOOKLET 


Faith, Hope, and Love. | 
‘ i JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of (Three Sermons) 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. From Faith to Faith. 


Reasons for believing in a Future Life. 
ae Souls already risen with Christ. 


PRICE $1.00. : r 
’ Price 15 Cents 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON 


of brice by ; 
4 GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of “Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
272 Congress Street, - - - ‘Boston | i, printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 


F fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL.|“?"*"" 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 1. Good Courage. 


The sermons which make up this volume 2. A Psalm of Labor. 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 3. In his Steps. 


during the season of 1897-98. They are 4. The Law of Liberty. 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 


the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress Sf,, Boston,’ 272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


5. James Martineau. 
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Isn’t This the Reason? 


O March, isn’t this now the reason . 
That you are so restless a thing? — 

You don’t feel at home with the winter, 
You don’t feel at home with the spring. 


Their ways do not suit you exactly ; 
‘The seasons are not to your taste. 

O March, isn’t this now the reason 
That you are in hurrying haste? 


If you cannot content yourself, really, 
If you cannot make friends with the snow, 
Or wait till they come,— the young flowers, 
I think you would better just go. 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Captain’s Dog, Texas. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT, 


The dog that I am going to tell you about 
belongs to the captain of one of the steamers 
that runs between Portland, Ore., and 
Alaska; and the reason he is called ‘‘Texas’’ 
is because he always follows the captain when 
he goes up to the high deck above the pilot- 
house, where he has to stand to see if the 
ship is going right, and to give his orders to 
the sailors; and this high deck is called the 
‘*Texas,’’ So you see the dog is named after 
it. Day after day, when the passengers look 
up to where the captain is standing, they see 
Texas beside him, listening and looking 
anxious and wise, as if he were taking care 
of the ship, too. And what do you think? 
He has listened so much to the different 
kinds of whistles that the steamer gives when 
it is going to stop or to go, or to do anything 
else, that he knows them all, and is as inter- 
ested as any of the passengers. 

The steamers that go to Alaska make a 
great many landings on the way; and Texas 
always understands the whistle, and runs 
down and waits for the gang-plank to be put 
out, and is always the first one ashore. No 
one ever has to look after him for fear he 
will be left. He listens for the whistle him- 
self, and comes trotting back in time. But 
once something happened to keep him from 
getting on board, and poor Texas was left. 
The people on shore were very kind to him; 
but he was restless and unhappy, and kept 
watching for the ship to come back. It was 
a good many weeks before the ship that he 
belonged on came again; but it was only a 
few days before another ship stopped on its 
way back from Alaska, and Texas was put on 
board. But what do you think? Although 
the ship stopped ever so many times, and all 
the passengers kept going ashore, Texas never 
left the ship. People tried to coax him and 
to lead him; but he was so afraid of being 
left again that he wouldn’t budge until the 
voyage was ended. And then, when he 
looked over the ship’s side, he knew that he 
had reached home; and he pushed so fast to 
get ashore that he almost knocked a lady over 
(which wasn’t -very polite). And, once on 
land, he ran on, through street after street, 
tuming all the corners without any one to 
show him, until he reached the captain’s 
home. tai c 
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Now the captain had started back again to 
Alaska by this time; and, before he went, he 
had said to his children that he would stop 
at the landing where Texas was lost, and try 
to get him again, but that he was afraid 
Texas might have been hurt or killed, so ‘that 
he couldn’t bring him. It would be a long 
time before the captain would be home again. 
So, when the children first heard Texas bark, 
they never thought it was he. But Texas 
kept on barking, and then pushed the door 
with his paws; and then the captain’s little 
boy, Dick, jumped up and said :— 

‘*That’s Texas! I just 4zow it’s Texas! 
He must have swam!’’ 

Dick was a little boy, and he didn’t know 
there was any Alaska boat but his papa’s. 
His mamma and brothers and sisters all 
laughed; but he ran and opened the door, 
and, sure enough! Texas bounded into the 
room, and jumped on all of them, and wagged 
his tail and barked glad little barks, and was 
the happiest dog that ever was seen. And 
the children were as happy as he; and, when 
their papa came back, he was happy, too, to 
find his good dog ready to go to Alaska with 
him again. 


The Story of a Fossil. 


Once upon a time, long ago, there was a 
dear little fern growing in the woods. It first 
crept out of the ground a wee, tender thing, 
rolled in a pale green spiral, which opened day 
by day until Little Fern stood up and faced a 
beautiful world. Warmed by the sun, fed by 
the rain, it grew,—dainty and fair as those you 
and I love to gather in the woods. But no 
eager hand reached down to pluck Little Fern, 
for in all the great lovely earth there were no 
people to enjoy its beauty. The sighing of the 
wind in the trees, the music of a brook near by, 
were the only sounds to be heard. 

One day a great storm came. Louder and 
louder blew the wind through the tree-tops. 
Day after day the rain fell, wider and wider 
grew the little brook. Could this raging, roar- 
ing torrent have been the sweet musician of 
the forest but a week ago! At last the rushing 
waters came so near that frail Little Fern was 
caught by the stream and whirled away. 

Over and over, round and round, down to 
the bottom, up to the top,—not a moment’s rest 
for Little Fern! 
among floating branches, tossed amid leaves 
and twigs, bruised by sand and gravel; for the 
brook in its haste carried along everything in 
its reach. For days Little Fern was borne 
swiftly on until they came to the quiet waters 
of a lake. Then, together with the leaves and 
sand and gravel, Little Fern sank to the bot- 
tom. 

Every day the stream brought more sand 
and gravel, and they were buried deeper and 
deeper; and it seemed quite certain the sun 
would never shine upon Little Fern. Year 
after year, hundreds and hundreds of years 
passed, and Little Fern was buried under 
many feet of earth. Gradually the tiny fern, 
once so fragile that a baby’s hand might easily 
have crushed it, became harder, until it turned 
to stone. The sand and gravel, too, became 
solid rock. 

You must remember that by this time they 
were pressed under tons and tons of earth. 


Flung against stones, hurled | 
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Great forest trees had been added to the 
weight over them; for, while Little Fern was 
quietly sleeping, wonderful things had hap- 
pened in the bright world outside. Where the 
lake had been, a wider marsh appeared, then a 
forest. But even the trees were not to remain 
forever. The ground in which they grew sank 
lower, lower; and the forest became covered 
with water. 

And so change after change came, until 
again the surface far above Little Fern was 
covered with dense forests. The world was no 
longer silent. Fleet-footed deer sped through 
the trees, chased by the arrows of the Indians, 
and the air was filled with the song of birds. 
The woods were full of life. 

Then came the white man with his axe, fell- 
ing the trees, building houses and towns, dig- 
ging far into the earth for the wealth hidden 
below. Down, down, deep in the mines went 
the brave miners, searching for the coal that 
long years ago had been forest trees and beau- 
tiful plants. 

There came a day when the “clang! clang!” 
of the pickaxe reached the quiet resting-place 
of Little Fern. Nearer and nearer drew the 
sounds, until finally there was a burst of light, 
a blow from a tool that shattered the surround- 
ing rocks; and Little Fern fell at the feet of a 
man. Such a cold, stiff little fern, all made of 
stone! The pretty green color was gone, but 
the leaves were there, and even the veins, just 
as they had been thousands of years before, 
when Little Fern was fresh and young. 

“Look here, Harry,” said the miner, picking 
up the piece of stone and handing it to his 
companion, “your little boy will be interested in 
this fossil.” 

So once more the bright sun shone upon Lit- 
tle Fern, as it was carried to the miner’s home, 
Loving fingers touched the shining, dark leaves, 
and bright eyes gazed in wonder as the story of 
Little Fern was told to the children. After its 
calm, happy life in the woods, after its long, 
perilous journey, after being shut away from 
the day and night for ages, Little Fern has now 
become a household treasure.— Primary Edu- 
cation. 


Baby-signs. 


The last half of a forty-mile ride is not likely 
to be as much fun as the first half. That is 
what the little Todhunters were thinking. For 
the last mile it had been very quiet, indeed, in 
“Grandpa Tod’s” big surrey. Then Katharine 
broke the silence with a great sigh, that could 
be distinctly heard above the gentle clitter-clat- 
ter of the wheels and the thuds of Bonnibel’s 
hoofs. 

They were passing a bit of a lonely, un- - 
painted house. 

“There’s a baby in that house,” mamma said 
suddenly ; and her sweet voice was as cheery as 
if she were not tired at all. 

“Where? I don’t see one,” Eric said. 

“On the clothes-line!” laughed mamma, point~ 
ing to a row of flapping little dresses. “I can 
always tell which are the baby-houses, Monday 
afternoons! And I always look. TI like to find 
the little wet petticoats and shirts ; and, when I 
don’t find them, I’m always so sorry for that 
house!” : 

“Why, I never looked!” said Katharine. 

“Nor I,” Eric chimed in. a 
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Grandpa Tod laughed: “I’m seventy-two 
years old, and I never looked. I’m going to 
begin now.” 

“So’m I 23 

“And I!” 

“An’ me, too.” 

It was the tiniest little Todhunter who said 
that, and they all laughed. She had just 
waked up, and everybody knew she hadn’t the 
least idea what she was saying,—‘Me, too”! 

At the next house there were no little flap- 
ping clothes on the line; but Grandpa Tod 
nodded his gray head decisively. 

“There’s a baby in that house,” he said. 

“Why, Grandpa Tod, I don’t see a sign of 
one!” Eric cried. “Is there?” he added po- 
litely. 

“I see a sign.” And grandpalet Bonnibel 
walk past the pretty white house very slowly. 

Mamma smiled. She saw the sign, too. 

Then Katharine saw it. 
' «Tt’s that board, nailed ’cross the kitchen 
door, to keep him from tumbling out!” she 
cried; and at the sound of her voice a small 
brown head and two round brown eyes ap- 
peared above the board. 

“Well, then, why don’t they wash his 
_ clothes ?” remarked Eric, gravely. 

After that they looked at all the houses for 
baby-signs. It was great fun. The first one 
they passed that had no “sign” at all, Katha- 
rine’s bright, little face clouded over. 

“I’m sorry for that house!” she murmured. 

Sometimes it was a battered dolly, sometimes 
a little cart or chair or baby-carriage. Some- 
times one discovered the sign, and sometimes 
another. More often than not, it was on the 
clothes-line they found it. 

“There’s a baby there,—hark !” said mamma; 
and they all listened. Some one inside the 
open screen door was singing in a low, monot- 
onous, sweet croon. 

“He’s just going to sleep,” whispered Kath- 
arine. “Drive soft, grandpa.” 

At another house Grandpa Tod discovered 
the “sign,” and such a queer one! Even 
mamma couldn’t find it, : 

“You sure, Grandpa Tod?” Eric cried. 

“There’s the sign,” was all grandpa would 
say ; and how everybody hunted, while Bonnibel 
stopped for a drink of running water at the 
trough. But nobody found it but grandpa. 

“We give it up: you’ll have to tell,” the chil- 
dren said at last. And then, with his whip, 
Grandpa Tod pointed to a row of poppy plants, 
with all the bright blossoms, lying in wilted lit- 
tle heaps beside them. 

“Oh!” mamma said. 

“Oh!” the rest chorused. 

“Yes, he’s a witch of a baby, too, to pick 
them all off!” laughed grandpa. 

“Are you sue "bout that sign; grandpa?” 
Katharine asked doubtfully. 

“Sure; but, if you’re not, little ‘Thomas,’ 
there’s another one for you!” 

It was a little pink sunbonnet lying beside 
the road, with a wilted little poppy-head near 
it! 

The last half of the forty-mile drive wasn’t 
long at all. It came to an end too soon. 

It was Eric, after all, who found the last 
baby-sign, and the most puzzling one of them 
all. 

They were passing a pleasant little brown 
home, set in a halo of vines. No one was in 
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sight. Under one of the trees was a rocking- 
chair, tipped over backward, and half-way up 
the trim little board-walk lay a heap of soft, 
white cloth, that somebody had dropped. 
Those were Eric’s “signs!” Everybody smiled 


at them, until, just as they were leaving the|’ 


little brown home behind, a sharp, imperative 
little wail sounded. The baby, crying! 

“But what made you think he was in there, 
just by that tipped-over rocker and that sewing- 
work, Eric?” cried puzzled Katharine. 

“Why,” Eric explained gravely, “she did that 
when the baby cried, you know. She got up in 
such a hurry the chair tipped over, and she 
dropped her sewing on the walk. He’s the first 
baby, prob’ly.” 

And right then the forty-mile drive ended.— 
Selected. 


Blow, Blow! 


Blow, blow, March winds, blow! 
Blow us April, if you please. 

Blow away the cold white snow, 
Blow the leaves out on the trees. 


Blow the ice from off the brooks, 
Set their merry water free. 

Blow dead leaves from woodsy nooks, 
Show the violets to me. 


Do all this, — twill be but play: 
Then —please to blow yourself away! 
— St. Nicholas. 


Which was Colonel Brooks 2 


In a big, sunny barn chamber stood a basket 
filled with hay. In this soft nest a proud 
mother-cat was purring her four babies off to 
sleep. 

One was maltese, with sky-blue eyes. Two 
were black and white. But one was black all 
over,—not a white sock to his foot nor even a 
white necktie under the dear little chin. He 
was the one I chose. 

I named him Colonel Brooks. 
name for a kitty-baby, wasn’t it? 

Well, he was a darling from the very start. 
He loved and trusted everybody. You should 
have seen him step up to our big dog Rufus, 
without one sign of fear, coaxing him to be 
friendly with the sweetest of love-making. 

And old Rufus, who up to that time had 
hated the very sight of a cat, fell in love with 
the little colonel on the spot. y 

Colonel Brooks had never slept by himself, 
so he would have been very homesick if Rufus 
had not shared- his bed with him. Uncle Will 
made it his business to see that they went to 
bed early. 

But one night, when Uncle Will was very late 
in coming home, he found a black kitty on the 
front door-step, crying to be let in. He sup- 
posed, of course, it was Colonel Brooks. So he 
picked him up, put him on the cellar stairs, and 
told him to go straight down to bed. 

Then Uncle Will seated himself to read the 
evening paper. But no sooner was he settled 
in the easy-chair than a black kitty, for all the 
world like the colonel, jumped into his lap, 
purring like a small steam-engine. 

“Is this you, Colonel Brooks?” cried Uncle 
Will. “Didn’t I just put you down cellar? 
How did you get up here?” 

Uncle Will hardly could believe his own 
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eyes. So he took the cat under his arm, and 
went down the cellar stairs to have this strange 
matter explained. 

But, when Uncle Will reached the foot of the 
stairs, the queerest thing happened. ; 

Another black cat came out to meet him! 

And, what was the most puzzling of all, the 
cat on the cellar floor was just like the cat in 
Uncle Will’s arms ; and the cat in Uncle Will’s 
arms was just like the cat on the cellar floor. 
Not a white hair on either of them, and just 
the same size! Oh, dear me! How was Uncle 
Will ever to know which was his own dear 
kitty? 

Just then a snore came from the box where 
Rufus lay asleep. 

“Oho,” cried Uncle Will, “I’ll take both cats 
over to Rufus. He’ll know which is Colonel 
Brooks inside of two minutes.” 

Inside of two minutes! I should say so! 
In just one tail-wag, Rufus knew what to do. 
He gave a growl that sounded like a small clap 
of thunder. : 

And, lo and behold! the kitty under Uncle 
Will’s right arm leaped to the top of the wood- 
pile, hissing with anger and fright. 

But the little black kitty under Uncle Will’s 
other arm gave a spring straight into the heart 
of Rufus’s warm bed, and began to rub noses 
with his big friend. 

Then Uncle Will knew that this one was 
Colonel Brooks. But, if it hadn’t been for that 
wise old Rufus, he might never have found out 
to this very day.—Zmily J. Langley, in Youth's 
Companion. 


A Ride in a Cape Wagon. 


Ned and Chester visited their uncle, who 
lived on a farm near Cape Town, in South 
Africa, where he raised sheep and cattle for 
wool and hides. 

There were jolly, black servants at uncle’s 
farm who taught the boys to hunt and fish 
and milk the cows and harness the horses or 
yoke the oxen into the great, clumsy Cape 
wagon. 

One day the boys were huddled with six 
others into the Cape wagon. Three men and 
a lot of baggage were on the back end. It 
took twelve horses to pull the wagon and two 
servants to drive the horses. 

The coach went rocking and plunging and 
tipping and bumping over sands and rocks 
and prickly cacti: By and by over it went 
on its side. 

Such a shouting as there was, such a snort- 
ing and stamping of horses, such a pulling of 
people through the back of the wagon. 

Ned and Chester were pulled out feet fore- 
most, none the worse for their tumble; and 
soon the wagon was righted, and jolting merrily 
off toward the vineyards.— Zeacher’s World. 
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When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value is 
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Good News. 


Heaven Around, 


Is it not round us now, 

Where’er love’s voice is heard? 
Where’ er its whisperings low 

The heart’s deep fount have stirred? 
Ts it not round us in each kindly voice 
That bids a suffering spirit to rejoice? 


Is it not round us still, 
Wherever peace doth dwell? 
And men of war and ill 
As things unknown do tell,— 
Where still the angels’ song sounds on the ear, 
And men as meekly as the shepherds hear! 


Heaven is round us yet, 
Where pity’s voice is heard, 
And age and suffering get 
The kind and healing word! 
While earth’s kind spirits like true angels go, 
Administ’ring to want and soothing woe! 


LL. A. Very. 


Hours of Labor. 


The regulation of the hours of labor in 
England and in this country has been at- 
tained, generally, through the right which the 
State has to care for its wards. Up till a re- 
cent period, it would have been said that 
these wards were children and women. The 
original statutes for the regulation of labor 
in factories were mostly limited to provisions 
for them. What followed, almost of course, 
was that the working hours of almost all fac- 
tories had to be arranged in conformity to the 
hours in which they could employ children 
and women. By special contract, men can 
now work beyond the ten-hour limit, the 
eleven-hour limit, or the fifty-eight-hour 
limit, which last is now the limit for fac- 
tories in Massachusetts. But, if I understand 
our legislation, no woman could make any 
such contract; nor could a guardian or parent 
make such a contract for a child. 

A man, if he chooses, may, by special con- 
tract, work twenty-four hours a day in a mill. 
There is no law regulating the time in which 
machinery may be run. 

The State, in making such provisions, 
takes the strong ground that it must provide 
for its own future; for that State is lost 
already which permits its women to injure 
themselves or to be injured by undue labor, 
or which permits greed or any selfishness to 
enslave its children. I believe that the more 
advanced women protest against such views. 
I believe that they think that the care which 
is thus taken of them degrades them, and 
that it would be better to permit each woman 
to work herself to death, as she is now per- 
mitted to take as much opium or to drink as 
much whiskey as she wishes. But the ad- 
vanced women will never compel the average 
men to leave the State to drift, in the acci- 
dents of women or children, who are left to 
the survival of the fittest. 

The State of Massachusetts has cared in 
a poor fashion for the hours of employment 
of those of her children and her women who 
are employed in factories. She is now called 
upon to say why she does not make provision 
equally careful for women who are engaged 
in the duties of mercantile labor. The hours 
of labor for women and children in factories 
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are limited to fifty-eight hours a week. \ But 
no limit is placed on the employment of 


women in mercantile establishments or in 
hotels. Children under eighteen are provided 
for. 


The Consumers’ League directed an inves- 
tigation in the summer of 1898 as to the 
length of the working day of women employed 
in ‘‘stores.’? It proved that in the larger 
stores in the middle of Boston there had been 
a general agreement that eight hours a day 
should be regarded as the time of service, 
but in the smaller stores and in the suburbs 
the daily service was very long. In some 
bakeries and restaurants, especially in the 
candy-shops, which have to provide for late 
attendants from the theatres, more than eighty 
hours a week were exacted from those em- 
ployed. The Consumers’ League, the civil 
departments of the Twentieth Century Club, 
and the Union for Progress have now brought 
a bill before the legislature, extending to 
mercantile establishments the same rule for 
women as now covers their employment in 
factories. fe 

It only requires the attention of women to 
the subject to insure proper legislation upon 
it. Some of us would like much more strin- 
gent rules. Such persons ought to be willing 
to begin with what they can get. There is 
undoubtedly great difficulty in the manage- 
ment of details. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that there is great pe- 
cuniary advantage to the employer in the 
stringent rule by which the laws of trade 
compel women to receive, in general, lower 
wages than men. Until there is absolute 
equality between the wages of men and the 
wages of women, the State must take in its 
own hands the care of the health and strength 
of women, no matter whether the women say 
that they do not want to be interfered with. 
The Commonwealth, as a Commonwealth, 
must protect them. 

If the bill before the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts fails, it will be because the women 
of Massachusetts do not care for the future 
of their sex or the future of the State. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Local Conferences. 


I am old enough to remember the formation 
of the admirable system of local conferences, 
which now make so important a feature in 
the aspiration and work of our Unitarian 
Church of America. 

The plan is due to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of our admirable friend, Rev. Edmund 
Sears, the author of the immortal hymns. 
After Dr. Bellows had succeeded, very much 
to his own mind, in the formation of our 
National Conference, Mr. Sears suggested to 
him, either by letter or in conversation, that 
a very important element in any effort which 
should reveal the Unitarian Church to itself 
would be some plan by which neighboring 
churches would be brought together more 
familiarly. We had already clubs of minis- 
ters, and met perhaps once a month, and at 
each meeting generally conducted a public 
religious service. But this habit of minis- 
terial meetings made no provision for the 
laymen and lay women of our churches. Mr. 
Sears suggested to Dr. Bellows that any ar- 
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rangement which should bring together, once 
or twice in every year, an adequate represen- 
tation of the men and women interested in 
our common efforts would be a practical ar- 
rangement for the success of our work. Dr. 
Bellows took the suggestion up with all his 
own energy. At the national meeting at 
Syracuse such local organization was recom- 
mended to our churches; and it has since 
proved itself in a hundred ways in its practi- 
cal results. 

That is now thirty-four years ago, Look- 
ing back upon hundreds of meetings of such 
conferences at which I have been present, I 
am tempted to offer one piece of advice to 
the working officers, generally the president 
and secretary. 

I saw the importance of the suggestion 
which I am about to make more than thirty- 
four years ago. I was in the train going to 
Springfield, to attend the annual meeting of 
what in our grandiose habit of those times 
we called the ‘‘Autumnal Convention.’’ 
Where the Friends had ‘‘yearly meetings,’’ 
the Unitarians said, of course, ‘‘autumnal 
convention’’; and, if they could have found 
words of six syllables, they would have used 
them by preference. My dear friend and 
parishioner, Judge Merrick of the Supreme 
Court, was in the same car with me. He 
asked me what subject we were going to con- 
sider at the ‘‘Autumnal Convention.’’ I re- 
plied, with perfect simplicity, that I did not 
know. I said that the Committee of Arrange- 
ments would tell us the next morning, when 
we came together, what subject they proposed. 
He said good-naturedly, though seriously, 
that, if that were all, the meeting would be 
of no use. He said that, unless the people 
who attended the convention knew just what 
they came for, they might as well not come 
at all. 

I was struck to the heart when he made 
this suggestion, and I have remembered it 
ever since. The Committee of Arrangements 
have it in their power to determine on what 
points they wish to concentrate the energy of 
their constituents for a county or a State, if 
they will announce a week or two in advance 
that they propose to bring this point forward 
as a subject for consideration. They will 
then have a meeting of people who are inter- 
ested in ‘‘that sort of thing,’’ as well as 
a meeting of people who go to have a good 
time. Their meeting will probably result in 
something definite and tangible. It will be 
remembered afterwards, perhaps, as the meet- 
ing ‘‘when we started the new church in Din- 
widdy,’’ or the meeting in which we ordered 
the series of ‘‘tracts on ‘Romanism,’’’ or 
‘“‘the meeting in which we established our 
monthly edition Sermons of the County,’’ or 
‘*the meeting in which we organized our 
mission to Marston Moor or Holyrood. ’’ 

On the other hand, if, when the conference 
comes together from twenty-five churches, no 
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one knows what they are- going to. consider, 
no one can have made any preparation; and 
there will be left at home many active and 
thoughtful men and women who would have 
come with something practical to propose, had 
they known that the subject in which they 
were especially interested would be brought 
forward. 

To substitute for such a subject some vague 
and general question is almost certainly to 
defeat the real object of these conferences. 
To say merely, when ten o’clock comes, 
‘‘How shall we elevate our lives?’’ or, 
‘‘What are the duties of Unitarianism?’’ or, 
‘tIs the kingdom of heaven advancing?’’ 
or even, ‘‘How shall we improve our Sunday- 
schools?’’ is to utter what Saint Paul would 
have called ‘‘an uncertain sound’’; and, as 
Saint Paul implied in that connection, no 
one will prepare himself for the better. 

I print these suggestions early in the 
spring, by way of serious counsel to the ex- 
ecutive committees of our local conferences, 
now numbering fifteen or twenty. Try the 
experiment, if you have never tried it. An- 
nounce in your local papers, as well as in the 
Register, that a fortnight hence, at a certain 
church, a definite subject, which has a practi- 
cal side, is to be considered. Call the spe- 
cial attention of your active ministers,  lay- 
men, and lay women to this subject. Ask 
them to make sure of the presence of those 
people who are especially interested in it. 
Then you will not be forced, at half-past 
eleven in the forenoon of the conference to 
call upon some good-natured brother ‘‘to oc- 
cupy the time before the collation.’’ On 
the other hand, you will have to begin 
promptly; and you will use thoroughly every 
moment of your meeting with practical sug- 
gestions which will give a general reputation 
to the conferences of your county or State. 

Epwarp E. HALg. 


Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘The Religion 
of the Vedic Hymns’’; three by Prof. Ever- 
ett, on ‘‘Hindu Philosophies’’; four by Prof. 
Lanman, on ‘‘Buddhism’’; four on ‘‘The 
| Later Hindu Religions,’’? by Prof. Hopkins. 
In the course on ‘*The New Testament,’’ 
Prof. Porter of Yale University will give 


in the Time of Christ,’’ Prof. Burton of the 
University of Chicago will give four on 
‘‘Paulinism,’’ Prof. Ropes three on ‘‘ Ancient 
and Modern Presentations of the Apostolic 
Age,’’ and Prof. Thayer will give four on 
‘‘The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment.’’? The course in ‘‘Homiletics’’ will 
consist of practical exercises in preaching. 
The preacher for each day will be chosen by 
lot; and, after the introductory lecture only 
those will be allowed to attend the exercises 
who are willing to preach, if thus chosen. 
Each student is expected to bring a sermon 
which he is prepared to preach in the pres- 
ence of the class and the instructor, to be 
criticised by them as regards both structure 
and delivery. The criticism of theological 
opinions will not be admissible. This course 
will be conducted by Prof. Peabody, Dr. 
Gordon, Dean Hodges, Prof. Leonard, Bishop 
Vincent, Prof. Churchill, and Prof, Hale. 


From the Khasi Hills. 


The winter conference of the Khasi Unita- 
rians was held at Nongtalang, on the 3oth 
and 31st of December, 1899, and ist of Janu- 
ary, 1900. It was a very inspiring gathering, 
being marked with closer fellowship and 
wider sympathies. The conference was opened 
with a welcome meeting in the church on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday there was de- 
votional service in the morning, two sermon 
meetings during the day, anda singing pro- 
cession through the village in the afternoon. 
The preachers were Mr. U Marsingh, U Khro 
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Harvard Summer School of Theology. 


The second annual session .of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology will open in 
Cambridge on July 5, and extend through 
July 21. It is intended to provide a place 
where clergymen and’ divinity students may 
gather for the study of subjects which have 
intrinsic and current theological interest, and 
where they may feel the inspiration which 
comes from direct contact with the best re- 
sults of modern scholarship. The lectures 
will also be interesting and helpful to stu- 
dents intending to study theology, and to 
teachers in schools and colleges and in the 
more advanced classes in Sunday-schools. 
Courses are offered this year in three depart- 
ments of theological study,—‘‘The New 
Testament,’’ ‘‘Homiletics,’’ and ‘‘The His- 
tory of Religions.’’ There will be fifteen 
exercises in each department, according to the 
programme given below, generally followed 
by informal conferences, The Summer School 
is open to men and women alike. The fee 
for membership in the school is $15. A cir- 
cular of information will be sent in June to 
all who have previously signified their inten- 
tion to attend the Summer School; and cir- 
culars containing the programme and. other 
information may be had now, on application 
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The programme will include the following 
courses: four lectures by Prof. Bloomfield of 


four lectures on ‘‘Jewish Religious Thought 
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Shyrmang of Jowai, Rev. David Edwards, 
and the writer. The discourses. dwelt chiefly 
on the need of more devoted and earnest mis- 
sionary efforts on the part of every individual 
Unitarian, who should consider himself as a 
missionary in his respective spheres. 

In the evening there was a board meeting 
of the union, in which the accounts were 
read, which were as follows: balance from 
1898, 75 rupees; receipts during 1899, 77 
rupees; total, 152 rupees. Contributed to 
the Mission Fund, 88 rupees. A further sum 
of 97 rupees was received for the Nongtalang 
Church Building Fund. 

Our union is still in its infancy. It is 
therefore the duty of those more advanced 
among us to work very hard in their respec- 
tive churches to enlighten our people. 

The following places were represented in 
the conference, besides individual Unitarians 
from other villages: Jowai church, U Khio 
Shyrmang; Raliang church, Rev. David Ed- 
wards; Laitlyngkot, Mrs. Ka Pari; Shillong, 
U Kumbit Kongor; Mulang, U Sah. It was 
decided that the church rules should always 
be adapted to the progress of the people, 
since they were framed for their benefit. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
meeting, in which the doings of the board 
were read. The following resolutions, among 
others, were passed :— 


1. To send our greetings and sense of grat- 
itude to the Unitarians of Great Britain and 
America, and to Rev. S. F. Williams, Uni- 
tarian missionary to India. 

2. To send our greetings and sense of deep 
gratitude to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and to 
express to him our earnest desire to see him 
once more in our Hills. 

3. To send greetings to Rev. Nilmani 
Chakravati of the Brahmo-Somaj, and also 
to all the Brahmos of India. 


It was resolved that papers on the follow- 
ing subjects would be read at the forthcoming 
annual meetings at Jowai in April, 1900: 
(1) ‘Organization : Its Benefits’; (2) ** Why 
should I go to Church?’’ 

At the close of the meeting collections were 
taken from friends of other places in aid of 
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the Nongtalang Church Building Fund, and 
9 rupees were realized. The Unitarians of 
Nongtalang were very busy collecting mate- 
rials for their new church, which they hoped 
to complete during this year. 
Hajom Ktissor SINGH. 
Jowai, Khasi Hills, India. 


The Pacific Coast. 


III. 


Leaving San Francisco on the evening of 
January 25, the moming found us in the 
‘*Shasta region.’’ The Sierras, the Coast 
Range, and the Siskiyou Mountains present 
a natural barrier to progress from California 
northward. 

The railway ride over these mountains is 
slow, but never dull. The engineering skill 
displayed in the construction of the road 
awakens admiration; but, after all, the beauty 
of the scenery absorbs the chief attention of 
the traveller. For more than seven hours of 
that cloudless day we had Mount Shasta, one 
of the grandest of all our Western mountains, 
in full view. Covered with snow, its lofty 
summit stood out against the deep blue of 
the sky, looking for all the world like 
marble, so white and clear were its outlines. 
All things considered, this was the most at- 
tractive scenery I saw on the journey. Late 
in the afternoon we crossed the summit, and 
descended into the Rogue River Valley. 
Early the next morning we reached Salem, 
Ore., my firat stop. 

Salem is the capital city of Oregon. It is 
a quiet town, with a population of about ten 
thousand. The First Unitarian Church here 
was organized about ten years since. The 
church building is suitable and well located. 
Rev. W. E. Copeland, who has been settled 
there for the past seven years, has determined 
to give his whole time to a co-operative col- 
ony, located in the State of Washington, in 
which he is much interested. At his request 
I read his resignation to the society on Sun- 
day morning, the resignation to take effect at 
the close of the present season. Mr. Cope- 
land has been in the ministry since 1866, 
most of the time in the Western field. He 
has many warm friends among his old pa- 
rishioners. He preached in Albany, Ore., 
the morning I occupied his pulpit. 

In the afternoon I left Salem for Portland, 
Ore., reaching that city just in time for the 
evening service. A good congregation was 
present. The services were conducted by Dr. 
Thomas L. Eliot, the pastor emeritus, and 
Rev. William R. Lord, the minister of the 
church, My visit to Portland was a delight- 
ful experience. Dr. Eliot gave me a recep- 
tion at his residence on Monday evening, on 
which occasion I had the pleasure of meeting 
many of the stanch Unitarians of Portland. 
Wherever we find an ‘‘Eliot church,’’ we are 
always sure to find stanch Unitarians. 

Mr. Lord is continuing the splendid work 
of this fine church. Dr. Eliot’s influence is 
wide-spread and uplifting all through this 
North-western country. Our cause is safe 
wherever his directing hand guides it. 

On Tuesday left Portland at eleven o’clock 
A.M., and reached Seattle in the evening at 
six, just in time to meet the Unitarians of 
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Seattle, who were enjoying a ‘‘New England 
dinner’’ in their church parlors, Following 
directions, I asked to use the telephone in 
the office of the hotel where I registered, and 
called up Mr. Simonds, our minister. While 
waiting for a response, a gentleman standing 
near, who had heard me mention Mr. Si- 
monds’s name, addressed me by my name, and 
volunteered to conduct me to the church, 
where I could find not only Mr. Simonds, but 
the rest of the Unitarians of Seattle. I was 
delighted to find myself in the hands cf 
Henry B. Huntley, Esq., the president of 
the board of trustees of our church. After 
supper Mr. Simonds and myself talked to 
those assembled. The work in Seattle is 
prospering finely, under the able leadership 
of Mr. Simonds. 

This is a wonderful city. It is growing 
big and solid at the same time. It will be 
a surprise and a disappointment to me if Mr. 
Simonds does not in a few years have a strong 
religious work here, well in hand. Undoubt- 
edly, this is to be the great city of the North- 
west; and its progressive people will surely 
find in Mr. Simonds an inspiring leader. 

Among the excellent workers associated 
with Mr. Simonds is Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr, 
who is at present residing in Seattle. From 
Mrs. Carr I learned the history of our work 
in Central California. She was the founder 
of the churches there, at Visalia and Han- 
ford. Mrs. Carr will be a valuable help to 
Mr. Simonds, as indeed she would be to Uni- 
tarian work anywhere. The scenery about 
this city is worth a long journey to see, but 
space will not permit me to speak of it now. 

A ride of fifteen hours brought me to the 
city of Spokane, east of the mountains, near 
the Idaho line, where Rev. O. J. Fairfield 
has been bearing our testimony to the truth 
for four or five years. I dare say that few 
people in the East know very much about 
Spokane. It claims a population of forty- 
five thousand, and it looks as if the claim 
was well founded. It has a fine river running 
through it, with a fall of one hundred and 
fifty feet in the city limits, furnishing thirty- 
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two thousand horse-power.. They told me 
that the cost of grinding a barrel of flour was 
one cent. It has a good Unitarian church 
also, and a very earnest minister. I preached 
to his people in the evening, at a special 
service, The denomination can do no better 
work than it is doing in these towns, destined 
in a generation or two to be large cities, sur- 
rounded by a prosperous and wealthy popu- 
lation. 

Leaving Spokane at seven o’clock in the 
morning on Saturday, another ride of fifteen 
hours brought me to Helena, the capital of 
Montana. The minister and two of the trus- 
tees of our church there met me at the train, 
and accompanied me to the hotel. The hos- 
pitality of the Unitarians of this mountain 
city was generous indeed. Nothing was left 
undone to make my stay agreeable. The 
church here is strong and loyal. Rev. Mr. 
Crooker’s splendid service here-has been 
maintained in a manner that reflects great 
credit upon the vigorous young minister who 
succeeded him, Rev. Carleton F. Brown. It 
gives one great encouragement—indeed, it 
rekindles one’s enthusiasm—to see how our 
Unitarian gospel fits into the robust and ac- 
tive life of these isolated towns, when it is 
intrusted to competent hands. We, in the 
East, read about the things that take place 
here in social, business, and political life, — 
things that differ most from our own manners 
and customs. There are persons here who are 
not all that they should be. I have not found 
any place, West or East, of which this could 
not be truthfully said. What they say and 
do finds its way into the newspapers there, as 
here; but the every-day life of the people is 
about the same. There are not so many 
screens, veils, and closed doors in the West, 
not so much cover for wickedness, perhaps; 
but the volume, per capita, does not vary so 
much as many suppose. On Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening, I spoke to large congrega- 
tions, filling the hall. This, I was told, was 
about the usual congregation. Certainly, no 
one could desire a more attentive and sympa- 
thetic audience. I spoke to them of our gos- 
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pel and of our denomination. This society 
ig about to undertake the erection of a church 
building. The future certainly looks bright 
for it. 

Leaving Helena on Tuesday, I stopped a 
few hours in Butte, a city of sixty thousand 
population, built over the great copper mines. 
Leaving Butte in the night, reached Salt Lake 
City the following night, having enjoyed the 
beautiful scenery of Idaho and Utah all day. 
This day’s ride would afford enough to make 
a whole letter, but we cannot stop for it now. 
Our Unitarian interests at Salt Lake City are 
not in an encouraging condition. After con- 
versing with the members of the board of 
trustees, I came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that, for the present, it was not advisable to 
resume active work there. 

From Salt Lake City, over the well-known 
Rio Grande route, to Pueblo, Col., for a Sun- 
day with our new church there. This work 
is succeeding admirably. Mr. Hoskin, our 
minister, is doing an excellent work there. 
He has good congregations. The society has 
rented what was recently St. Peter’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The Pueblo Unita- 
rians are very happy in their new home, even 
if it is unusually ecclesiastical in its fur- 
nishings. 

On Monday morning I resumed work at my 
own post, having enjoyed the journey, and 
having had my faith in our gospel and its 
adaptation to this day and generation greatly 
strengthened. GEORGE W. STONE. 


Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


THE ‘'FORWARD MOVEMENT’’ MEETINGS IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


What may perhaps be called a ‘*campaign’’ 
of ‘‘Forward Movement’’ meetings has been 
carried on in a circuit of our larger cities in 
Eastern Massachusetts within the last few 
weeks, which may be of interest to those be- 
yond the churches immediately concerned. 
These meetings have been held under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and under the immediate direction of 
the field agent. 

The plan of these meetings has been dis- 
tinctly to confine them to the larger cities, 
not to help weak churches to become strong, 
but to inspire strong churches to become 

* stronger; not to convert the non- Unitarian, 
but to stimulate and perhaps even ‘‘convert’? 
those already Unitarian, in places where the 
Unitarian prestige is undoubtedly secured, 
and success in our work seemingly beyond all 
question. Such was the frank aim in inaug- 
urating this campaign, in the hope that out 
of centres where our strength is already es- 
tablished some new impulse of strength and 
vitality might radiate to places roundabout. 

Originally, it was intended to hold these 
meetings in every city of over thirty thousand 
inhabitants in-Massachusetts outside of the 
suburban belt of Boston; but, for local reasons, 
three such cities were finally omitted from the 
list, and Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Salem, 
and Lynn included in the circuit. In all of 
these cities the meetings have been held, 


beginning in Lawrence on the first Sun- 
day in the year, and ending last Sunday at 
Lynn, 


ducted in each place, and the same general 
programme followed in each. The first meet- 
ing was devoted to ‘‘The Church Idea, PSOE he 
Church for To-day,’’ ‘‘The Church and the 
Child, ’? and ‘‘The Coming of the Kingdom 
of God’? being the subjects considered under 
this head. The second meeting of each series 
has been devoted to the idea of ‘‘Loyalty,’’ 
¢¢Qur Liberal Enlistment, ’’ ‘‘ Denominational 
Loyalty,’’ and ‘‘Our Missionary Method and 
Ideal’’ being the points of specific emphasis. 
‘¢Qur Gospel’’ has been the subject of the 
third meeting of each series, ‘‘The Larger 
Faith in God,’’ ‘‘What is Man,’’ and ‘‘How 
we preach Christ’’ being the phases of our 
faith specifically considered. 


cure the same speakers for each series, who 
should carry with them a certain momentum 


place to place. 


A series of three meetings has been con- 


Of course, the ideal would have been to se- 


of enthusiasm and zeal, as they went from 
This ideal, however, could 
not be perfectly realized. Dr. Hale was able 
to be present at the opening meeting in every 
series but two, and crowded audiences greeted 
him wherever he spoke. Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford was a speaker in every series, and 
vitally contributed to the success of all by his 
vigorous and incisive addresses. Rev. E. A. 
Horton spoke in every series but one; Rev. 
James Eells and Rev. John Snyder spoke in 
every series but two; and Messrs. Eliot, 
Crothers, Slicer, Wright, Forbes, and other 
well-known clergymen rendered valuable ser- 
vices at one time or another. In fact, the 
cordial response of busy pastors to these extra 
demands upon their time and vitality has 
been one of the most inspiring elements in 
the arrangement of these meetings. 

The people came out well to hear these 
men, despite most lamentable ‘had luck’’ in 
weather. Of course, the congregations varied 
at different places and under different condi- 
tions. In several cases extra seats had to be 
brought in, to accommodate the people at- 
tending; and the actual average of the meet- 
ings altogether was encouragingly high. The 
speaking, for the most part, was pre-eminently 
practical, spirited, and inspiring, —plain 
words, vitally spoken:in that best eloquence, 
fine sincerity. Plenty of Unitarian literature 
was on hand for distribution, and, what is 
more, was fially carried away in large 
quantiti Even in these cities where the 
Unitarian gospel has been preached from con- 
spicuous pulpits for many years, there seemed 
to be a fruitful eagerness and interest in our 
words from those not of our faith, which is 
most significant. 

And what have been the results? Not to 
be tabulated in statistics, of course, not 
measurable in dramatic manifestations of suc- 
cess. The end frankly aimed at was not so 


lution as to put our people into a ‘' Forward 
Movement frame of mind,’’ and afford a ra- 
tional introduction to the local churches of 
these cities for definite and more persistent 
endeavors of practical progression. In nearly 
all the cities entered, some definite activity 
on the part of the local churches has resulted 
from these meetings: in one place, a boom in 


much to create a ‘‘ Forward Movement”’ revo- |‘ 
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Young People’s Religious Union organiza- 
tion; in others, well-planned schemes of 
union rally services or meetings for the more 
systematic presentation of our gospel; in 
nearly all, a real quickening of church life. 
Another significant result has been the stim- 
ulating of churches in less conspicuous places 
to endeavor to enter into the same enthusiasm 
of ‘‘Forward Movement,’’ and share in the 
momentum of these larger churches. 
den, East Boston, and Brookline, meetings on 
the same general lines have been planned; 
and others are in contemplation in’ other 
places. 
‘¢Forward Movement’’ is certainly a good 
watchword of denominational activity. 
form meetings of themselves can be little 
more than an introduction to the real things 
for which the phrase stands, of course; and 
yet, the more we can come to realize alto- 
gether and in a co-ordinating impulse of zeal 


The 
Primus 
Ladies’ Shoe 


Ladies will find that the 
success of this shoe exists not 
only in its substantial make 
and finish, but in its particular 
mannish construction, which 
admits of its being worn im- 
mediately with positive com- 
fort, without the preliminary 
discomfort of “breaking in.” 


Each pair has our etiquette attached, 
of which the following is a fac-simile. 


Ladies’ Shoe Department. 


In Mal- 


Plat- 
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that an immediate future can be made differ- 
ent from an immediate past in our whole de- 
nominational life by a definite increment of 
eager and persistent loyalty and devotion, the 
greater may be our usefulness to the world 
about us. 

The contagion of these meetings, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit and directed in 
much the same method, may surely help in 
a concrete way to bring these good results 
about. G. H. BADGER. 


The Sunday School. 


As showing the wide service rendered by 
the publications of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Boston, we might cite the 
common practice of the Oztlook, edited by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. In answer to questions 
as to reliable books, handy and full of essen- 
tial information on certain subjects, the lit- 
erary editor has from time to time recom- 
mended the following books: on ethnic 
religions, Dr.’ C. C, Everett’s ‘‘ Religions 
before Christianity’’; on general knowledge 
as to the different sects, Dr, W. H. Lyon’s 
‘*Study of the Sects’’; on the Jews and their 
remarkable career, Dr. C. H. Toy’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Israel.’’ These are three authorita- 
tive, scholarly manuals, which, in the estimate 
of the Outlook, stand at the front in usefulness 
for churches and for all ages. 


In this connection we might mention, in 
answer to inquiries, the most compact and 
helpful working books for the study of the 
various great religions: Dr. C. C. Everett’s 
‘*Religions before Christianity’’ (price in 
cloth, 25 cents) ; Allan Menzies’s ‘‘The His- 
tory of Keligion’’ (price $1.50); Gould’s 
‘*Beginnings’’ (25 cents paper) ; James Free- 
man Clarke’s ‘‘Ten Great Religions,’’ two 
volumes ($2 per volume). 


The Easter number of the Every Other 
Sunday will be a thing of beauty and a joy 
unto the Sunday-schools. A half-page copy 
of Carlo Dolci’s ‘‘Saint Cecjlia,’’ finely en- 
graved, will be one conspicuous feature. 
Not less attractive are sure to be reproductions 
of two of Fra Angelico’s angels. Appro- 
priate stories and articles for Easter accom- 
pany the pictorial enrichment. 


The subject for the Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ 
next Saturday, at 2.30, is ‘‘Jesus and the 
Little Children.’’ The key-note of this lect- 
ure is the innocence which is born of experi- 
ence in its relation to Jesus’ thought of the 
kingdom of God. It also affords suggestions 
of the wonderful beauty and quietness of the 
Master on this last journey to Jerusalem. 
The incident is one of the most beautiful in 
the records, and helps us, perbaps as well as 
anything, to get at his spirit and temper. 
There will not be many more opportunities 
to hear these edifying ‘‘Talks.’’ 


We are able to state still more encourage- 
ment from the contributions that have been 
sent in since the last announcement to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. The Sun- 
day-school of the Second Church of San 
Francisco has increased considerably over last 
year. In the cases of Westerly, R.I., and 
Albany, N.Y., these Sunday-schools have 
sent in donations for the first time. From 
the Houlton (Me.) Sunday-school comes a 
contribution: nothing has been given since 
1897. The hearty response thus far given to 
the appeal of the directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society gives just grounds 
for rejoicing on the part of those who are 
diligently working out Sunday-school prob- 
lems. 
tinue! 


May the good report enlargingly con- 
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Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service. March 21, will be conducted by 
Rev. E. D. Towle of the Second Church, 
Brookline. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 19, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will preside. 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist will give the address 
on ‘The Religious Challenge of our Times. ’’ 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service, and preach on ‘‘Religion: 
A Fourfold Adjustment.’’ All seats free. 
The public cordially invited. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union: The 
sixth regular meeting, seventeenth season 
(1899-1900), will be held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, March 19: ‘‘Music in the Sunday- 
school,’’ Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Dorches- 
ter; ‘‘An Ideal Sunday-school Song-book,’’ 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Newton Centre. 


‘*Forward Movement’’: The first in a series 
of three meetings was successfully held on 
March 11 at the Church of Our Father in 
East Boston. An audience of four hundred 
heard Rev. W. F. Greenman of Watertown 
speak of ‘‘The Larger Faith,’’ and Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright of New York of 
‘*The Church for To-day.’’ The fine ad- 
dresses were received with marked interest 
and enthusiasm. Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, 
supported by a trained chorus of forty voices, 
sang. The meetings will be continued on the 
evenings of March 18 and 25. 


Jamaica Plain, First Congregational Church, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole: A series of four ves- 
per services will begin Sunday, March 18, at 
4.30 P.M. Mr. Dole’s aim will be to show 
how large, positive, and inspiring the new 
thought of religion is which is coming to 
take the place of the older forms of faith. 
The general subject will be ‘‘The Larger 
Faith,’’ treated under the following heads: 
‘*The Larger Bible,’’ March 18; ‘‘The 
Larger Thought of God,’’ March 25; ‘‘The 
Greater Christ,’’? April 1; ‘‘The Larger View 
of Life,’’ April 8. There will be special 
vesper music at each service. The Alliance, 
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departing from its usual custom, held its 
regular meeting this month in the evening. 
A large and appreciative audience, including 
guests from other Branches and gentlemen 
from this parish, enjoyed the paper by Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, principal of the Agassiz 
School, Cambridge, on ‘‘Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.’’ No finer tribute, judged either by 
its literary merit or by its effect on those 
who heard it, has perhaps ever been paid _to 
this remarkable woman. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev.» Frederic Gill: The present 
season has been progressive and encoutaging, 
and there has been increased interest in all 
departments of church work. The monthly 
evening services have been largely attended. 
Among the topics considered at these services 
have been ‘‘ Moody and Ingersoll?’ and ‘‘Spir- 
itism and Faith in Immortality.’’ The Alli- 
ance has been actively at work. For its 
monthly literary meetings it has drawn largely 
upon home talent. The Unitarian Club, with 
increased membership, has continued its meet- 
ings, which have become a prominent feature 
in the church life. Its ‘‘Ladies’ Night’’ on 
March 1 was entirely successful, notwith- 
standing the great rain-storm which prevailed. 
Rev. A. A. Berle (orthodox) of Brighton and 
Rev. James Eells of Boston gave addresses on 
‘*The Citizen’s Relation to Municipal Gov- 
ernment.’’ The Sunday-school, under the 
superintendency of Mr. F. O. Sutcliffe, has 
taken on new life. The young people have 
given two dramatic entertainments, the large 
proceeds of which they have devoted to parish 
interests. The Alliance holds a sale on 
March 14. The church attendance this winter 
has been good, and has been the best feature 
of all. 


Berkeley, Cal.—As was anticipated, Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer is greatly liked, both in the 
pulpit and in his private and personal rela- 
tions with the Unitarian parish, which he 
has agreed to serve until July 1. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers: A series of lectures on 
‘“Some Great Teachers of Religion’’ is being 
given by Dr. Crothers on Sunday afternoons, 
at four o’clock, during Lent, in the vestry. 
On Sunday, March 18, the subject announced 
is ‘‘Luther: concerning Christian Liberty’’ ; 
March 25, ‘‘John Milton’’; April 1, 
**Browning’s Saul.’’ At the Third Congrega- 


SEEING WELL. 


It is an old maxim, “Everybody can look well, but all can- 


not see well.” 


We help along the seeing by some of the finest cheval glasses 
ever offered. For a single illustration, glance at the range of this 
glass. It stands over 6 feet in height, and has an actual glass 
height of nearly 5 feet on a width of between 2 and 3 feet. 

Not merely the figure in its entirety is reflected in such a 
glass, but enough of the surroundings to give a view of the rela- 
tive effect. Once use such a large glass, and you will never do 


without it. 


The wood is old growth San Domingo mahogany, with cross- 
banding. The frame and base are richly carved and very decora- 
tive. The finish has the warm, reddish tinge of a ripe horse- 
It is a beautiful piece. 


chestnut just from the burr. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGE. 


The Old Boston Carpet Firm of John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co. becomes a Corporation.—Al- 
together the most important movement in the business 
world of Boston since the year came in is the change of 
the great carpet firm of John H. Pray, Sons & Co. toa 
corporation known as the John H. Pray & Sons Company. 
The real estate owned by the firm changed hands at the val- 
uation of $1,010,000, while the new corporation has a capital 
of $825,000 fully paid in. 

The Pray Corporation, as it now exists, is the result of 
a beginning made in the carpet business as long ago as 
1817 by Mr. John H. Pray. The growth which succeed- 
ing years have shown has been due to the exercise of those 
qualities of economy, foresight, and intelligent effort 
which are invariably associated with all conspicudus busi- 
ness success. 

For many years past the old firm handled vastly more 
carpets and rugs than all other Boston establishments 
combined; and from the very fact of its extensive business 
has been enabled to keep selling prices always at the most 
moderate point, since it is well known that, the larger the 
amount of the transactions of any firm, the smaller is the 
percentage of profit at which the business can be success- 
fully conducted. 

In changing its form from a firm toa corporation, the 
house is simply following the accepted line adopted by the 
best business judgment of the day in all large enterprises. 
Undoubtedly, the new corporation will impress itself upon 
this community more forcibly than ever before, and will 
extend its already high reputation for straightforward deal- 
ing with its customers, 


vice many of the congregation offered their 
congratulations and good wishes with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand. 


Melrose, Mass.—The annual fair and en- 
tertainment of the Unitarian church was held 
in the City Hall February 22; and, in spite 
of the weather, the result was a profit of $600. 
Much credit is due to the faithful efforts of 
the committee, Mr. and Mrs..F, H. Torrey, 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Davis, and Mr. and 
Mis. J. G. Bowden, especially to Mrs. Torrey, 
upon whom a large share of the responsibility 
fell. The conference will meet with the 
Melrose church, March 28. The congrega- 
tions have been very good this winter, and 
the people seem very much encouraged. 


Montclair, N.J.—On Sunday, February 18, 
the Alliance held its third anniversary. The 
prosperity and growth of this Branch Alliance 
have been so phenomenal during its short three 
years of life that it seemed fitting to celebrate 
its birthday. A few of the original members 
of the Alliance arranged a special programme 
for the occasion. After a musical selection 
the president of this Branch, Mrs. Arthur 
Hastings Grant, gave an address. Mrs. Fred- 
eric Allen Angell then read letters of interest 
to all; and addresses followed by Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright, Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
James H. Moore, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
and by the minister of the church, Rev. 
Arthur Hastings Grant. After appropriate 
and enjoyable music, the exercises were con- 
cluded. The recognition of the anniversary 
will always be memorable, as all present felt 
they had received soul refreshment and in- 
spiration for future efforts along the lines 
presented, 


Philadelphia, Pa—The directors of the 
Unitarian Book Room Association met March 
12. The report of the work during February 
showed that the room had been visited by one 
hundred and four persons, thirty-eight of 
them strangers. One hundred and five books 
and sermons were sold, and one hundred and 
nine sermons given away. Six meetings were 
held in the room, and the circulating library 
of over four hundred works of a religious 
character had some patrons. The printed 
sermons of Philadelphia Unitarian ministers 


tional Society (Rev. A. P. Reccord, pastor), 
Sunday afternoon, March 11, Mr. Reccord be- 
gan a series of five Lenten vesper services. 
This custom was inaugurated two years ago, 
and was continued last year with much suc- 
cess. The services occur at five o’clock, and 
are but an hour in length. They are largely 
musical, with a brief address by the minister. 
They have always attracted large congrega- 
tions, including many representatives of the 
other churches. 


Charlestown, N.H.—A Young People’s 
Religious Union was organized January 31. 
Rev. E. E. Marggraff of Bellows Falls, a Uni- 
versalist minister, was in charge, between 
eighty and ninety being present. After a 
short service a constitution was adopted and 
the following officers elected: president, Miss 
Matthews; secretary, Dr. Thayer; treasurer, 
Frank Wilbur. Fifty persons became mem- 
bers, with twenty-five yet to join. 


Chicago, Tll.—The monthly calendar of 
Unitarian churches in Chicago announces for 
the Church of the Messiah that the Literary 
Society presents a course of Thursday after- 
noon readings by Rev. W. W. Fenn: March 
15, with Mrs. Robert M. Lovett, 5461 Cornell 
Avenue,—subject, ‘*The Polychrome Bible’’ ; 
March 22, with Mrs. Frank A. Johnson, 5817 
Monroe Avenue,—subject, ‘‘The Woman’s 
Bible’?; | March 29, with Mrs. Joseph 
Twyman, 5753 Madison Avenue, —subject, 
‘¢Matthew Arnold as a Biblical Critic.’’ At 
Unity Church the pastor, Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
will preach March 18, morning, on ‘‘Sources 
of Character’’; evening, on ‘‘The Newspaper 
as Jesus would edit it.’’ At the Third 
Church, on March 18, pastor, Rev. W. M. 
Backus, will preach at the morning service, 
on ‘‘Israel: Its Prophets.’’ In the evening 
the Young People’s Religious Union will 
consider the local history of the church. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Great loss is experi- 
enced in the death of Mr. Albert W. Whelpley, 
the public librarian of the city, who for 
twenty-one years conducted the Sunday after- 
noon Unity Club. } 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘“The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,” Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 2% 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P**sptished 


Pores UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Rev. A. M. Judy: The pastor gave a fine 
sermon on Sunday morning, February 25, and 
repeated it to a Moline (IJ],) congregation in 
the evening, —subject, ‘‘The Brave Old Norse 
Religion.’? He is to tell a number of the 
beautiful old Norse stories to the Ned Lee 
Mission the third Sunday in March, The 
members of the Unity Club are already de- 
ploring the fact that the end of the year is 
approaching. The more we study Tennyson, 
the more his poetry grows upon us. The re- 
port of the secretary of the Sunday-school 
shows a steady increase in the enrolment. 
There are now almost three hundred pupils 
attending, —a state scarcely to be matched by 
another Sunday-school in the city. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague: The All Souls’ cal- 
endar announces for Sunday, March 18, 10.30 
A™M., ‘*Worship and Sermon: The Story of 
a Man,’’ VII., ‘‘He gave his life a sacrifice 
for many’’; 12 M., Sunday-school; pastor’s 
class, ‘‘The Crusades and the Fanatical 
Spirit’’; 7.30 P.M., Unity Club, ‘‘Municipal 
Ownership.’’ Programme in charge of the 
president, Mr. W. H. Eastman: papers: (a) 
‘*What has been Done,’’ Mr. W. H. East- 
man; (4) ‘*What Ought to be Done,’’ Mr. 
Kryn Dykema. 


Medford, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. H.C. 
De Long: On Sunday, March 4, Rev. H. C. 
De Long delivered a discourse commemorative 
of the conclusion of thirty-one years of his 
pastorate. His wise and forceful presentation 
of the subject, ‘*The Office of Preaching, ’’ 
was full of truth and pertinency for all points 
of the compass, At the conclusion of the ser- 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING’S 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on the 
‘“‘_ife of Christ in Art’’ 


Mr. Spaulding can now make engagements to give, dur- 
ing the spring, at favorable rates, one or more of these 
Valuable new lectures. | ) 

For circular and other information address 


REV. H. G. SPAULDING, 
221 Newbury St., Boston. 


Second-hand Hymn-books gE. 


We have on hand one lot of 
UNITARIAN 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK AND SERVICES, 


Revised edition, second-hand, which we will dispose 
of at very reasonable prices. Write for particulars. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30 West Street, - - = Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 
A YOUNG LADY wishes a position as nursery gov- 
erness ina family. Children’s ages from five to nine 
ears. Best of references. Address “L. T. N.,” Box 74, 
last Orleans, Mass, 


po 


Business Notices. 


Early Tours to the Paris Exposition.—The 
Paris Exposition of 1900 will open April x5 ; and, in con- 
nection therewith, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the 
well-known excursion managers, have arranged a special 
series of trips. The first of these will leave New York on 
the North German Lloyd steamer, “‘Kaiserin Maria The- 
resia,” April 24, and, after spending the time from April 30 
to May 9 in London, will arrive in Paris, where there will 
be a sojourn of two weeks, the party arriving back in New 
York May 29. The second party will sail from Boston 
April 25 on the steamer ‘“‘New England,” and will give the 
tourist four weeks in Paris and a week in London, arriving 
back in Boston June 15. The third party will sail from 
New York April 28, on the Atlantic Transport steamer 
“Marquette,” and after a week in London will have two 
weeks in Paris. In London the members of all the 
parties will stop at the Hotel Russell, and in Paris will 
make their headquarters at the Trocadéro Hotels. Special 
circulars, giving details regarding these trips, may be had 
by writing to Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Revelation.—No one who has used an ordinary 
mirror has any idea of the delight in using a full-length 
cheval glass; and even then there is a measure of luxury 
as much greater still in the use of an extra large cheval 
glass, which gives a view of the relative effect by compari- 
son with surrounding objects. Such a glass is advertised 
to-day by the Paine Furniture Company. It is very un- 
usual to find such a glass ready-made, and we believe that 
many of our readers would like to know of this opportu- 
nity to secure one at low cost. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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are kept on hand for sale and for free distri- 
bution. Four new subscriptions to the Chris- 
tian Register were received. 


Saco, Me.—Second Parish: Our little city 
has been put to considerable trouble to get 
to church during the Sundays of February. 
Such days, however, discipline the minister, 
as does any other seeming affliction, and 
compel him to honestly answer the question, 
not, Why do so few? but, Why do so many 
persons come to church in such weather? The 
work of the Unitarian Club in raising $100 
for the American Unitarian Association goes 
on, uninterrupted by weatherconditions. And 
others are working with like spirit. On the 
7th of the month the Ladies’ Alliance of 
this parish invited the Alliances of Kenne- 
bunk, Portland, Brunswick, Yarmouth, and 
Standish, to unite with them in a ‘*neighbor- 
hood meeting.’’ Notwithstanding the heavy 
snow-storm of the preceding day, there was 
a generous response. About sixty-five sat 
down to dinner; and many more came into 
the afternoon meeting, which was held in the 
vestry of the Second Parish Church. The 
subject of the meeting that followed the busi- 
ness meeting was ‘‘The Change in Religious 
Thought during the Present Century.’’ Papers 
were read by Mrs. Frank Bragdon, Mrs. J. O. 
Bradbury, and Miss Amanda Stevens, after 
which followed discussion by Mrs. Jordan of 
the Portland First Parish, Mrs. Barry of Ken- 
nebunk, Rev. F. H. Moulton, Biddeford, and 
Rev. J. C. Perkins, Portland. ‘‘We always 
have a good time when we come to Saco,’’ 
was the unanimous good-night. 


San Diego, Cal—Rev. E. H. Watson is 
doing excellent work in his new charge, the 
ability of his sermons and his personal con- 
secration winning him deserved recognition 
and support, 


San Francisco, Cal.—Rev. E.M. Hodgins 
of Humboldt, Ia., has accepted an invitation 
to supply the pulpit of the Second Unitarian 
Church for six months. Rev. B. Fay Mills 
has recently held most successful evening 
meetings in a public hall in this city, in 
furtherance of liberal religion. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of our Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: The minister will 
preach during Lent a special series of ser- 
mons on ‘* The Life of Jesus,’’—‘*The Proph- 
ecies concerning Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Biographers 
of Jesus,’’ ‘*The Childhood,’’ ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy,’’ ‘The Miracles,’’ etc. 


Walpole, N.H.—The annual meeting and 
supper of the Walpole Unitarian church and 
society was held at the Hastings Memorial 
Parish House on the 29th of January. This 
date is the fourth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the parish house. Under the manage- 
ment of ten ladies an excellent supper was 
served, with fifty-five in attendance. Follow- 
ing the supper, Hon. J. G. Bellows, as chair- 
man of the occasion, gave a short address, in 
which he spoke of the influence, past and 
present, of the church on the town, touching 
briefly on its early history, organization, and 
growth. Mr. T. B. Peck next read a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Fifty Years Ago.’’ In the election 
Mr. John W. Hayward was elected clerk; 
T. N. Hastings, Copley Amory, and G. B. 
Williams, Jr., Executive Committee. The 
reports of the various auxiliary societies were 
submitted, the treasurer of each society read- 
ing the same; namely, Sunday-school, Miss 
L. E. Webster; Ladies’ Sewing Society, Miss 
Amy W. Jennings; Women’s Alliance, Mrs. 
J. W. Hayward, T. O. U. X., Miss Maud L, 
Maynard; Footlights, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Holland. Each society showed a balance in 
the treasury, and that the past year was one 
of financial prosperity. It was voted to make 
repairs on the church, and a committee of 
five was appointed in regard to this. The 
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money on hand to be devoted to the repairs 
has already reached $1, 100. 


Worcester, Mass.—The members of the 
Worcester Association of Ministers, at their 
meeting February 28, sent to Mr. S. A. Eliot 
an expression of their unanimous and hearty 
appreciation of his unselfish faithfulness in 
refusing to leave his post as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, when re- 
cently invited to succeed Dr. Hale as minis- 
ter of the South Congregational Church of 
Boston. The ministers of the Association 
coupled their message of grateful esteem with 
the assurance to Mr. Eliot that they would 
do everything in their power to make him 
feel that his generous and loyal course had 
been the right one, winning a sure and well- 
merited reward. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
met March 7 with the Branch in the First 
Parish, Dorchester. Fifty-five Branches were 
represented, all in Massachusetts. It is 
wished that Branches at a distance would 
make it possible for some member or mem- 
bers to attend such meetings. Rev. John 
McDowell of the Parker Memorial, Boston, 
spoke upon ‘‘Dr. Martineau,’’ and paid the 
tribute of one having a personal knowledge 
of the great man, who feared nothing and 
kept nothing back. The thrill that his pres- 
ence first gave was not yet spent. Though 
educated in material things, he made of his 
mind a trained agent for the examination of 
truth. If persons, before going to their 
places of worship, would read passages from 
Martineau’s ‘‘Endeavors after a Christian 
Life,’’ they would carry with them an atmos- 
phere in which God could more easily mani- 
fest himself. Miss Low of Brooklyn read 
a paper upon ‘‘ Our Responsibilities as Church 
Members,’’ defining them in their various 
relations to the worship and work of the 
church. In the afternoon this paper and Alli- 
ance work were discussed, questions which 
the president had received were asked and 
answered by Mrs. Fifield, Mrs. Charles W. 
Eliot, Mrs. Miles of Hingham, Miss Waldo 
of Salem, and others. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the league 
was held on Friday, Mareh 2, at the Lenox 
Avenue Church, New York, with an attend- 
ance of two hundred and seventy-five. The 
president, Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson, spoke 
a few words of greeting. The secretary read 
the report of the last meeting, and the names 
of three new leagus members. The treasurer 
reported a balance on hand of $163.51. The 
philanthropic news report was given by Mrs. 
Becker. The Religious News Committee had 
asked Mrs. Theodore Williams to speak of 
the Hackley School, the new Unitarian school 
for boys at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. Mrs. 
Williams gave a most interesting account of 
the founding of the school, its aims and 
ideals. Rev. Theodore Williams is at the 
head ef the school. 
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Is always used in the form 
of a ¢hzn lather, especially on 
fine surfaces. Result? No 
scratching, scouring or “ wear- 
ing out’ the surface cleaned. 
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OULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 

week the year round, or one 

that lasts till some accident 
breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much, It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business, 


Our ‘Index’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it 7 can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczety, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


4899-3900. 


- SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 


8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 


9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- © 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 


13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 


14. What is the Use of going to Church ? 
15. The Function of Faith. 

16, “Antipas.” (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
17. Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 


20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 
a1. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
22. The Ideal Home. 


(By Rev. 


Send for a shecemen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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The first part of the topic for the day’s 
consideration was ‘‘The Progress of Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century.’’? This was 
presented by Miss Helen Dawes Brown, who 
began by a survey of the races and countries 
that had produced the literature of this cen- 
tury. ‘‘Eccentricity,’’ continued the speaker, 
‘fis one of the,marks of the literature of the 
nineteenth century. . . . Teutonic barbarians 
have overrun classical traditions.’? Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Schlegel, Novalis, Victor 
Hugo, and Lamartine were cited; but the 
speaker concerned herself principally with 
the writers in the English tongue, adding 
that the two great periods of English litera- 
ture were the Elizabethan and the nineteenth 
century, until 1880. Wordsworth’s greatness 
was dwelt upon, and other poets of nature, 
Ruskin and Matthew Amold, quoted. Brown- 
ing’s and Tennyson’s poetry, George Eliot’s 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels, the works 
of Emerson, Whittier, and Longfellow, —all 
show the spiritualizing influence ‘that has 
gone hand in hand with the material. ‘*This 
has been a great century of prose,’’ said Miss 
Brown, commenting upon Carlyle’s poetic 
prose, the purity of Stevenson’s and Haw- 
thorne’s, and the subtlety and delicacy of the 
prose of Charles Lamb and Thackeray. ‘‘In 
the last quarter of the century we have had 
a succession of splendid literary funerals.’’ 
There have been years of decadence, A 
school of realism has sprung up, in which 
many ‘‘have seen only what was common. ’’ 

Summing it all up, Miss Brown said that,. 
while ‘‘the gloomy critic sees only the Sun- 
day newspaper, a flood of cheaply written, 
insignificant writing forchildren, . . . women 
writing and reading novels that are a shame 
to human nature, an alarming output of 
printed matter, and a low-spirited time in 
literature, the cheerful critic sees, on the 
other side, Rudyard Kipling, admirable books 
of information, humor in literature, classics 
in literature, and more people reading and 
enjoying reading than ever before.’’ Miss 
Brown felt, in closing, that the reading of 
periodicals produce ‘‘scrappy’’ minds, and 
should be cut down; that too many people 
read only when they are tired, and then want 
‘ta book to keep awake over’’; and that a re- 
form of readers is what is most needed. Mrs. 
Walter L. Hervey spoke briefly of ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Literature, ’’ showing the marked prog- 
ress made in this direction in our times in 
the improvement of subjects, nature-books, 
collections of poetry, and inspiring pictures 
of life and character now presented to the 
youthful reader. In the short discussion 
which followed, Mrs. Grant said a word on 
the danger of ‘‘intellectual coddling for chil- 
dren’?; and Mrs. B. B. Kenyon asked 
‘twhether the child of to-day is better pre- 
pared intellectually than it was sixty or sev- 
enty years ago.’’ 

The second part of the programme was now 
taken up, and Miss Amy Fay read a paper on 
‘¢The Progress of Music in the Nineteenth 
Century.’’ Miss Fay gave a sketch of the 
most important composers of this century, 
beginning with Beethoven, and continuing to 
our own day. The evolution of the piano 
was spoken of, and its great exponents cited. 
The perfecting of the sonata and symphony 
forms by Beethoven, the introduction of pro- 
gramme music by Berlioz, and the music- 
drama by Wagner were epochs in the history 
of music. ‘*The most. remarkable develop- 
ment of this century is that women have be- 
gun to compose, ’’ concluded Miss Fay, giving 
a list headed by our own American, Mrs. 
Beach. 

Mrs. Gustav L. Becker read a short paper 
on ‘*The Influence of Wagner.’’ ‘‘Wagner 
is the product of modernity,’’ said the writer, 
‘speaking out the unrest of this age.’’ 
‘* Wagner shaped his music to express a mean- 
ing: the libretto becomes an- impassioned 
poem, the orchestra the soul of the music- 
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drama.’’ Wagner united all arts in the music- 
drama, and ‘‘opened the lips of the musical 
instrunients.’’. After the singing of a hymn, 
the meeting adjourned, and a delightful hour 
was spent at luncheon. An innovation had 
been planned for the afternoon in the shape 
of a ‘‘reception from 2.30 to 4 P.M., with 
music and readings.’’ About two hundred 
women remained to listen to a charming pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental selections 
of composers of the nineteenth century, and 
readings from Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, 
and Kipling. Harriet S. Boas, Recording 
Secretary. 


Brown’s 
FAMOUS. PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 

: i} 200 on LIFE OF CHRIST 
150 MADONNAS 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1 
Size 534 x 8, 1,500 Subjects. 
Our Pictures are very much 
superior to any others, Com- 
arison will prove this. 

end 4c. in stamps for four 


ao pictures and 24-page 
catalogue, illustrated with 


Programme of the Liberal Congress 
of Religion. 


= 4 thirty (30) pictures. 
G P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INOLUDED 


Tuesday evening, April 24: an address of 
welcome; response by Dr. Thomas, ‘©What 
the Congress stands for’’; sermon, Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, D.D. Wednesday moming, 
April 25 (Philosophic Session) : ‘‘The Prog- 
tess of Thought in this Half-century,’’ Prof. 
C. C. Everett; ‘‘The Philosophic Basis of 
Theistic Faith’?; ‘‘Humanity a Spiritual 
Organism’? ; ‘‘ The Curve of Social Progress, ’’ 
Prof. Edward Cummings. Wednesday even- 
ing, April 25 (Scientific Session): ‘‘The 
Scientific Bequest of the Nineteenth to the 
Twentieth Century,’’ Prof. A. E. Dolbear 
and Prof. N. S. Shaler [both are hoped for] ; 
‘‘The Spiritual Significance of Science.’’ 
Thursday morning, April 26 (Historical and 
Comparative) : ‘‘The Intellectual Interpreta- 
tion of Faith; or, The Value of Doctrine’’; 
‘Religious History in the Making,’’ Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D.; ‘'Diversity in Be- 
lief.’ Thursday evening, April 26 (Social 
Session): ‘‘Religion a Vital Factor in In- 
dustrial Problems,’’ Mrs. Frederik Nathan; 
‘©The New Social Conscience’’; ** Political 
Reform, ’’ Mayor Samuel M. Jones of Toledo; 
‘*The Church and Social Unity,’’ Charles B. 
Spahe. Friday morning, April 27 (Institu- 
tional) : ‘‘The Gain of Institutional Work, ”’ 
Prof, Charles Sprague Smith, New York; 
‘‘The Church the Unifier of the Community, ’’ 
—*In the Country,’’ ‘‘In the City,’’ Friday 
evening, April 27 (Fraternal and Interdenomi- 
national) : ‘Our Positive Affirmations: What 
we care for most,’’ President W. H. Faunce, 
Rabbi N. G. Hirsch, Rev. W. S, Crowe, D.D. 
[expected]. Saturday, April 28 (Business 
Sessions, as may be needed): reception at 
Cambridge. Sunday, April 29: in morning, 
local churches occupied by members of the 
congress; evening, preaching service. This 
is the general outline, subject to alteration, 
with names of speakers secured. 


A Party for our Paris Exposition Tour. will leave 
Boston April 2s on the favorite steamer 


NEW ENGLAND 


of the Dominion Line, Four weeks will be spent in Paris 
at the Trocadéro Hotels, facing the Exposition Grounds. 

Parties will leave New York April 24 on the 
North German Lloyd Line Steamer 


Kaiserin Maria Theresia, 


and April 28 on the steamer 


MARQUETTE 


of the Atlantic Transport Line. The tours from New 
York include two weeks at Paris. 1d 

ene or call for illustrated books containing full partic- 
ulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston, 
pe PU aca eS MAU ide tg Asc Sete elaine Saks Sa ha Ek 


The 
California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 

66 hours to Los Angeles. 
Pullman, Buffet-Smoking-car 
(with Barber Shop), 
Dining-car, Observation-car 
(with Ladies’ Parlor). 
Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 

Four times a week,—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 P.M., from 


———_—_————— Chicago. 
Santa Fé Route. 
Ottoman Zaradusht-Hanish, a Persian 
priest, is in Chicago, intent upon establishing S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


icated to sun- i 
a temple to be dedicated to sun-worship, and 332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


upon securing converts to the sun- worshipping 
faith. The missionary of the sun worship- 


pers is of Russian and German parentage, but PARIS AND BUROPE_IN 4200; | 
i j ivate, select parties. ‘erson: con- 
was born and for the most part has lived in vey aarp rot. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Build. 


Teheran, Persia. ing, Boston. 


“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” BUY 


SAPOLIO 


'TIS CHEAPER IN THE END. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. McCanty: ‘‘An’ ye’ve raised quoite 
a big family, Mrs. Murphy???’ Mrs. Murphy 
(with pride): ‘‘Seven polacemin, Mrs. Mc- 
Canty !’’— Z7t-Bits. 


Tomkins: ‘‘That’s a handsome umbrella 
you’ve got there, Gibbs.’’ ‘‘Yes, Tomkins.’’ 
‘¢ About what does it cost to carry an umbrella 
like that?’’ ‘‘Eternal vigilance. ’’ 


‘*Many a man,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘gits 
de reputation o’ bein’ wise an’ solemn simply 
because he ain’ smaht enough to know when 
it’s time to laugh.’’— Washington Star. 


Capt. Sigsbee, obliged to make a speech, 
compared himself to an old sailor, who was 
reluctantly persuaded to attend an afternoon 
tea. When he got back to his ship, his mas- 
ter said, ‘‘Brown, did you get to the tea?’’ 
‘*T did.’’ ‘*How did you feel there?’’ ‘‘I 
felt lise a sperm whale doing crochet 
work.’’— Boston Globe. 


From a Chicago paper’s review of a new 
edition of four books of the Iliad: ‘‘It is 
not necessary to go through the whole of 
Pope’s ‘Homer’ to get what we can just as 
well get from the admirably selected books 
in the volume above mentioned. We need 
not eat the whole of a hog to know the taste 
of pork. A little of it will suffice as well as 
a good deal.”’ 


Mr. Choate went into a London book-shop 
to buy a copy of Dante’s ‘‘Hell.’’ The clerk 
departed to seek the book, but soon returned 
to remark: ‘‘I am very sorry; but we haven’t 
got ‘Hell,’ by Mr. Dante. We’ve got ‘Twenty 
Years in South Africa,’ by Cecil Rhodes, 
if that would do.’’ ‘‘And, feeling,’’ con- 
cludes Mr. Choate, ‘‘that that was practically 
the same thing, I took the book.’’—Zx- 
change. 


Rev. Dr. William Bliss of Pasadena, Cal., 
is the head of a new school of political sci- 
ence. His leading followers are college men 
and pedagogues. One of them said lately to 
a Los Angeles woman, ‘‘I do not understand 
why Dr. Bliss’s friends should be exclusively 
learned men, —especially scientists.’’ ‘‘Why, 
Tom Moore explained that long ago,’’ was 
her quick answer. ‘‘They have turned from 
the bliss of science to take up the science of 
Bliss.’’ 


At Somerley we used constantly to meet 
Tom Price, a great friend of the Barrington 
family, a fine rider, and very greedy. One 
day, eating a good dinner, he said, ‘‘This is 
my idea of heaven.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said a neigh- 
bor, —‘‘such a dinner as this, without money 
and without price!’’ He always reminded 
me of the greedy man who, coming down- 
stairs in the morning before breakfast, said, 
‘*Food has not passed my lips since last night, 
and to-morrow will be the third day.’’—.Sir 
Algernon West's Recollections. 


Senator P. told us a funny yarn about the 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson in La- 
fayette Square. When Thackeray visited this 
country years ago, Senator Sumner was doing 
the honors of the town; and, having occasion 
to pass through Lafayete Square, he hurried 
the distinguished novelist past this statue, 
hoping he would. not notice it. But, alas! 
when they were almost safely past the un- 
gainly object, Mr Thackeray asked slyly, 
‘*Mr. Sumner, what have they done with the 
tockers?’’—Saturday Evening Post. 
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ARPETS rics. 658 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


IOYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, ideas omar ienas en isan ePanis4didae os 
PPB ELT TS reece abs. 

$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. y 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL Sever 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made. for 
investigation and preliminary report. 1 communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


tangy 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
SHR began Wednesday, ey Boe id 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
te eT For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘aR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention | 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D. | office, is furnished with every facility for 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 


Mise CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. | rapid and good. work. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 


WASHING 


TOM ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


